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THE Queen has again shown the 
keen interest which she takes in 
her troops, and more especially in 
those who have been engaged 
in actual warfare, by visiting Netley Hospital in 
order to see the sick and wounded from the Soudan. 
She paid her visit last Saturday, and was ac- 
companied by the Sirdar, who handed the Khedive’s 
medals for service in the Soudan to the invalids, one 
hundred and eighty in number. On Wednesday the 
Sirdar left London on his return to Egypt. Before 
his departure, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the fund for the Gordon College at Khartoum 
exceeded seventy thousand pounds. This splendid 
subscription, raised as it has been in the course of a 
few days, is in itself a proof of the extent to which 
Lord Kitchener has secured the attention and 
respect of the British public. It is understood that 
soon after his arrival in Egypt he will take up the 
duties of Governor-General of the Soudan. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





AMONG the speakers of the week have been Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Chamberlain. 
The former, who addressed his constituents at 
Dunfermline on Tuesday, referred to the Irish Local 
Government Act as justifying the opinion held by 
Liberals during many years of angry controversy 
that the Irish people were perfectly fit to manage 
their own affairs. The passing of this measure was 
equivalent to an open capitulation and renunciation 
by the Unionist party of a great part of their case 
against Home Rule. The Liberal party, which was 
neither blind, deaf, nor idiotic, could not shut their 
eyes to the fact that the preponderating opinion in 
Kngland was opposed to Home Rule, and that a third 
attempt in the present circumstances to pass it could 
only result in a third failure. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech, delivered at Wake- 
field on Thursday, was very largely defensive, and 
the defence consisted so largely of repetitions of 
familiar attacks on the Liberal party, that the first 
three-quarters of the speech are not very illumina- 
tive. Mr. Chamberlain, to do him justice, indicated 
that he might have some difficulty in being interest- 
ing, but that was a rhetorical preface which was 
made to be falsified, and fora long time wasnot. He 
asked how a Liberal Government would have treated 
the Egyptian problem; stated once more the terms on 
which we can continue friendship with France; met 





not despair of a friendly understanding with Russia, 
but that keeping our ships at Port Arthur would 
have destroyed the hope of it—which suggests the 
reply that Russia might surely have received the 
same sort of treatment as has since been ap- 
plied to France. Moreover, he tried, courageously 
but not very successfully, to extricate himself from 
the plight into which he put himself by his “long 
spoon ” speech. The House of Lords, he declared, had 
made itself secure by rejecting the Home Rule Bill. 


But the real interest of his speech came towards its 
close. After attacking Mr. Asquith’s social programme, 
declaring that the taxation of ground rents would 
increase the occupier’s rental, and omitting to notice 
the accompanying relief to rates, he outlined the 
Ministerial programme for next Session. This will 
include further protection of the workers in 
dangerous trades, the development and extension of 
municipal life in London, and a Bill for enabling 
workmen to become the owners of their own 
dwellings. We can only interject, as one of the 
audience did when Mr. Chamberlain first propounded 
this scheme, “ Freehold or leasehold?" We pity the 
workman who is compelled to migrate in search of 
work and finds himself with a suburban jerry-built 
leasehold on his hands—especially if it is under 
mortgage to a public authority. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ridicules the taxation of ground 
rents: his opponents, speaking more accurately, de- 
mand the rating of ground values. At the important 
and eminently representative conference held in 
London under the auspices of the Land Law Reform 
Association on Thursday afternoon, his remarks at 
Wakefield were met in advance by a reference to the 
authority of Mr. Goschen, and it was pointed out 
that the freeholders, who reap the bulk of the per- 
manent benefit of the improvements, ought also to 
be made to pay the largest portion of the cost. As 
a preliminary means of reaching them, a separate 
quinquennial valuation of site values as distinct 
from buildings was recommended, as was the 
charging of building land with a fair proportion of 
rates. Arrangements are to be made for a deputa- 
tion to the Prime Minister ; and then we shall see if 
the distressed ratepayer is really such a helpless 
victim of the ground landlord as Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks. Leases, after all, have conditions, and run 
for terms of years, and the incidence of taxation is 
not quite automatic. 
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A THANKSGIVING Service for the happy termina- 
tion of civil disorder in Crete was held on Tuesday 
at St. Peter’s Church, Great Windmill Street. The 
service, which was of an ornate character, was con- 
ducted by dignitaries of the English and Greek 
churches, and a sermon was preached by Canon 
Gore. In the course of his sermon Canon Gore 
explained that St. Peter’s had been chosen for this 
service because it was ass.ciated with a man of 
whom all must be thinking on such an occasion— 
a man who, all through his splendid career, was 
peculiarly identified with the truly Christian 
attitude towards the suffering East, Mr. Gladstone. 
Subsequent to the service, a banquet of the friends 
of Crete was held at the Criterion, Lord Coleridge 
occupying the chair. One of the toasts drunk was 
that of the memory of Mr. Gladstone. Sir Lewis 
Morris recited an ode which he had written for the 
occasion. 


TUESDAY night's Gazetle contained the announce- 
ment that a large addition has been authorised in 
the higher personnel of the Fleet. The number of 
admirals is to be increased to eighty, of captains to 
two hundred and forty-five, of commanders to three 
hundred and sixty, and of lieutenants to fifteen 
hundred and fifty. 


Tue Cattle Show week has given the usual 
opportunity to the representatives of British agri- 
culture to assemble in London and make known 
their wishes to the Government. The National Agri- 
cultural Union held its meeting at the Westminster 
Town Hall on Tuesday, and demanded an Act for pre- 
venting the adulteration of food—which we presume 
is primarily directed against margarine—bounties on 
home-grown wheat and the marking of foreign 
produce. Now bounties on home-grown wheat, as a 
measure of national defence, could easily be defended 
in the words of Adam Smith himself; but one can- 
not help suggesting that they might prove a very 
bad investment, simply from the uncertainty of the 
English climate. As to the marking of foreign 
produce, it is difficult to see how it is practicable, 
and still more difficult to see what use it will 
be, especially if the British grower is not to 
be protected from colonial equally with foreign 
competition. It is noticeable that the Union 
pressed the Government for an Old-Age Pension 
scheme. The Chambers of Agriculture also met, and 
pressed for an amendment next session of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act. The Royal Agricultural 
Society, we regret to see, went back on its recent 
resolution to check the practice of docking horses. 
It is true that the decision was arrived at by a 
narrow majority; that very high authorities were 
adverse to docking; and that its total prohibition 
is only deferred. Nevertheless, it is a pity to take 
a step backward. 


MILFORD is at last a Transatlantic port, and 
a new line is inaugurated between England and 
the Dominion of Canada. The first steamship of 
the new line sailed on Wednesday, and the 
Great Western Railway Company showed, by 
breaking the record from London, that it is quite 
ready to do all that the promoters of even the 
fastest express service across the Atlantic can 
demand. The new line is apparently an enterprise 
of an ambitious Canadian railway company, and 
runs to Paspebiac, a port at the northern entrance 
of the Baie des Chaleurs, just south of the entrance 
to the St. Lawrence. This port is open all the year, 
and it may, perhaps, help to solve the problem of 
an express service to the Dominion. Commercially, 
one does not quite see how it can compete 
with Montreal. But it will develop traffic with 
the maritime provinces—always rather overlooked 
by English travellers and settlers—and open up 
Prince Edward's Island, which gets even less atten- 
tion. Perhaps, too, it may some day do something 





for Newfoundland. But we cannot help thinking 
that the chief interest of the new service lies at 
its Milford terminus. 





THE refusal of the London County Council, at its 
meeting last Tuesday, to accept Sir Arthur Arnold’s 
amendment involving a reconsideration of the re- 
commendation of the Committee to take steps for 
the providing of working class dwellings for London 
opens the way to an experiment which will be 
watched with extreme interest. The experiment 
will be tried at first on a scale far too minute 
to affect private enterprise in the way feared by the 
opponents of the scheme; there is an express pro- 
vision attached that it shall involve no burden 
on the rates; and there is no question of aiding 
rentpayers at the expense of ratepayers, by letting 
the buildings at an actual loss. The scheme merely 
proposes to use the power and prestige of the 
Council to give better value for a given sum than 
private enterprise can afford to give. If it can pre- 
vent the degradation of new districts spoken of by 
Mr. Burns, and unpleasantly conspicuous already in 
some of the older suburbs, it will not have been in 
vain. 


THE charge against Kate Lyon and Mrs. Mills in 
connection with the death of the late Harold Frederic 
has broken down before the magistrates’ court 
at Croydon. After hearing the whole of the evi- 
dence for the prosecution, the magistrates permitted 
the prosecuting counsel to withdraw the case against 
Miss Lyon on the ground that there was no evidence 
that she had any other motive in calling in the 
Christian Science practitioner than that of affection 
for Mr. Frederic. Mrs. Mills they declined to commit, 
partly on the ground that the evidence against her 
was insufficient, and partly because in trials against 
the faith-healers convictions were never secured. 
Everybody will acquiesce in the decision so far as 
Miss Lyon is concerned; indeed, it is not easy to 
understand how the charge ever came to be brought 
against her. But Mrs. Mills, who tock payment for 
her attendance on the deceased, stands on a different 
footing, and whatever the legal case against her may 
be, her responsibility in the matter of Mr. Frederic’s 
death is undoubtedly a grave one. 


Str EpmMunD Monson’s speech at the 
dinner of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris last Tuesday was justi- 
fied by its author as an example of the New 
Diplomacy, which consists in saying what you mean 
openly instead of conveying it in courteous circum- 
locutions. That, of course, is not the sense in 
which the phrase was originally used, nearly 
three years ago. The essence of the New 
Diplomacy is to speak to the Press (especially 
the Press of your own side) as well as to the 
person you are supposed to be addressing. If Sir 
Edmund Monson’s speech is an example of the New 
Diplomacy in its newer sense, it may do some good; 
if in the older, it may do more good still. It 
does not say much more than M. de Lanessan, for 
example, has said already, or than might have 
been said by some sober French Cobdenites, whom 
we need not name. We do not know that it is worth 
while to denounce M. Deloncle’s proposal with such 
vigour, but, regarding the speech as addressed 
to Boulevard journalists and budding Ministers— 
who, in spite of certain English alarmists are not 
the mass of the French nation—its matter is entirely 
commendable. The manner of the deliverance is 
open to more exception. France is quite sore enough 
to be unreasonable. Nevertheless, the speech, as we 
point out elsewhere, tells the simple truth. It may 
be a deliberate and authorised indiscretion, or merely 
an individual indiscretion, but it expresses the views 
of the English people on the crisis through which 
we have just passed. 


ABROAD. 
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PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’S Message is a remarkably 
lengthy and comprehensive document, in spite of 
some conspicuous omissions. The course of the 
war, it declares, has intensified the consciousness of 
national unity; and apparently it has not availed to 
hold back the long expected wave of prosperity. 
The exports exceed in value a thousand} million 
dollars; gold is flowing into the Treasury, 
and currency reform can and should be: under- 
taken. Cuba is by-and-by to have a Govern- 
ment of its own; the destiny of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines is left to Congress to decide. 
Till it has decided, military rule must continue 
in all territories recently acquired. The references 
to England and to Canada display a cordiality 
quite unusual in American official documents, 
and the references to the Far East make it clear 
that American policy in, China corresponds with 
our own. It is not wonderful that the new re- 
sponsibilities assumed by the Republic should 
be held to necessitate a great increase of the 
navy and an army four times its present 
size; but even that is so much_ smaller 
in proportion to the population of the United States 
than is the case in any country of Europe, that we 
may fairly dismiss the fears of militarism that beset 
some observers, both in America and in Europe. 
The development is accompanied, as might be ex- 
pected, by a proposal to stimulate artificially the 
mercantile marine of the United States—a proposal, 
however, which should not be unexpected, though it 
may be disagreeable—and by a strong recommenda- 
tion that Congress should take the necessary steps to 
hasten the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, 
which can do British commerce nothing but good. 


THE Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
contains a remarkable amount of miscellaneous 
information about the ways of the Chinese immi- 
grant, the yellow fever bacillus, the future of the 
fur seal, and other matters; while it explains more 
fully the means by which an increase in the American 
mercantile marine is to be secured. These means 
include bounties according to mileage, and subsidies 
to mail steamship lines, which are advocated on the 
pleas that seamen are wanted for the navy—for 
which untrained merchant seamen are unsuitable 
—and that reserved merchant cruisers are desirable, 
which is true enough. But the Report is chiefly re- 
markable for its proposals regarding currency 
reform. Mr. Gage evidently does not desire to 
show the smallest favour to silver, as is shown by 
his proposals for the gradual conversion of the 
currency at Porto Rico, and he desires that the 
note issue should be contracted and that the Govern- 
ment should abandon the banking business to private 
enterprise, somewhat after the manner of Canada. 
This, however, will clearly involve an entire re- 
construction of the banking system and a consider- 
able amalgamation of the existing banks, as well as 
the reorganisation of the currency ; and, in view of 
the return of prosperity, no action is expected at 
present. The most remarkable featurein the Report 
is, perhaps, the manner in which the author goes 
out of his way to praise a Canadian institution at 
the expense of one which was formerly considered a 
triumph of the constructive skill of the Republican 
Party in the United States. 


_ THE Picquart case is displacing in the public 
interest the Dreyfus case (out of which it grew), and 
is converting the French public, as the Dreyfus case 
did not, to a recognition of the militarist peril. 
The Dreyfus case, indeed, is gradually being cleared 
up—it has been announced in Paris, for example, by 
an anti-Dreyfus organ, that the real culprit and 
forger was Henry, a conclusion already arrived at 
by an English investigator; but the public in- 
terest during the week has been in the Court 





of Cassation and in the question whether it would 
postpone the court-martial. M. Dupuy’s hint 
to it to take matters into its own hands could 
not apparently be acted on directly; but an oppor- 
tunity was afforded by Colonel Picquart’s formal 
appeal to it, and was discussed on Thursday, with 
the result that his prosecution is suspended till 
further orders. The Paris public meanwhile have 
shown fresh signs of coming round, and such street 
demonstrations as have taken place have been the 
work of the fanatical defenders of the army. The 
Duke of Orleans, moreover, has again identified him- 
self with their cause, and so damaged his prospects 
once more. 





THE statistics of the population of France for 
1897, which have been published this week, are not 
more encouraging than usual to those who wish to 
see the French nation maintain its place in Europe. 
The number of births is 859 107, showing a decrease 
of 6,479 as compared with 1896. The birth-rate is now 
22:4 per thousand—higher than in 1895, the lowest on 
record except 1871, but lower than any other year 
before 1890. There is, it is true, a great increase 
in the preponderance of births over deaths, but 
this is due solely to the decline in the number 
of deaths. This number was 751019; the mean 
for the ten years preceding 1897 was 841,000. 
The decline in births has taken place in 55 
departments, while 32 show an increass. It is 
disquieting to observe, however, that these latter 
include densely populated urban or suburban de- 
partments, like the Seine and Seine-et-Oise, mining 
districts like the Pas de Calais, and some of the poorer 
and more backward departments, like the Aveyron 
and La Vendés. On the other hand, the depart- 
ments which show a decline include not merely the 
most prosperous rural districts, like Normandy, but 
all the Breton departments also. Marriages show a 
slight increase, as do divorces ; butas the past year’s 
decline in the death-rate can only be exceptional, it 
is to be feared that the numbers of the French 
nation must suffer a further diminution. About 
one tenth of the births are illegitimate. Still-born 
children are excluded from the returns. 


Tue Session of the German Reichstag was opened 
on Tuesday with more than the usual pomp and 
splendour, and with an Imperial Speech of quite 
exceptional length. Indeed, the measures promised 
are sO numerous and so contentious that it might 
seem natural to expect a series of severe Parlia- 
mentary struggles between Ministers and the various 
sections of the Opposition. But in view of the 
impending conversion of the Catholic Centre into 
a pillar of the established order, and of the 
weakness of the Liberalism of some of the Liberals, 
it would be unsafe to predict anything of the 
sort. The Bill for further preventing the in- 
timidation of workmen, by strikers or otherwise, 
which was promised by the Emperor in his speech at 
Oeynhausen early in September, is quite legitimate 
in principle, but its object seems to be already 
secured by the Criminal Code, and it may possibly 
be so drawn as to give the bureaucrats a new weapon 
against that legitimate organisation which they 
have failed to get put down in Prussia by direct 
means. The Workmen’s Insurance Amendment 
Bill is probably contentious business only in its 
details. But the really startling item in the pro- 
gramme is the new military scheme, the mention of 
which, it may be noted, comes in the Speech together 
with the most cordial expressions of goodwill to- 
wards the Czar and the Emperor of Austria. Yet 
its preamble refers to the dangers to which Germany 
is exposed by her geographical position, a id the case 
of Spain is cited as an example of the danger of 
being taken unprepared. 














If housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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Tue Bill has hitherto been presented in the semi- 
official and inspired Press as a measure for the 
better organisation of the “ tactical units” of the 
army and of certain branches of the service, par- 
ticularly the artillery and the field telegraph force. 
It effects all this, and incidentally, as it were, it adds 
some twenty-six thousand men to the peace strength 
of the army, which stood (in round numbers) at 
487,000 in 1890 and was increased to 557,000 by the 
Act of 1893. Itis now to be 583,609, though this figure 
will only be actually reached in 1902. The cost 
amounts to about £1,400,000 annually and about 
£6,000,000 which is “non-recurrent”; but these 
sums are to be asked for in instalments annually 
until 1903, and the Reichstag is to be asked 
to pledge itself to the necessary expenditure in 
advance. It can hardly be doubted that the essential 
motive of the scheme is to be found in the critical 
condition of affairs in Austria-Hungary and the 
probability of the preponderance of the Slav element 
in the Dual Monarchy over the Magyars and the 
Germans. Still, the Bill is a curious commentary 
on the Czar’s proposal to check the increase of 
armaments. 


A FRESH set of complications has arisen to dis- 
tract the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Hungary, as 
we have often pointed out in these columns, was 
put by the Ischl negotiations of last August in a 
splendid position of political advantage. She was 
enabled not merely to save the present constitution 
of the Dual Monarchy, but to save it by her own 
voluntary act performed by strictly constitutional 
means. She was to pass the long-delayed financial 
arrangement with Austria, not as part of a con- 
tract with her partner, but as a wholly voluntary 
transaction, and to show that, while Austrian 
Parliamentary machinery had broken down, hers 
remained in full working order. Unfortunately, the 
ultra-Nationalists, who would like to cut loose from 
Austria, and the ultra-Clericals, who do not wish 
to see Hungary exalted while her Government is 
Liberal and anti-Clerical, have succeeded in putting her 
Parliamentary machinery out of gear also and making 
the legislative proceedings required to pass the Com- 
promise totally impossible. Consequently the bulk of 
the Liberal party have agreed to force tue Compromise 
through before the end of the year, if they can; 
but if they cannot (as is certain), to assent for a 
time to government without a Parliament, and to 
give Ministers an indemnity for so governing. The 
conflict has led, so far, to a Croatian secession 
and to the retirement of a well-known Liberal, M. 
Szilagyi, the Speaker of the Chamber, as well as to 
that of his two vice-gerents. But in view of the 
past tactics of the Clericals, and the chance now so 
unpatriotically rejected by the Nationalists, one 
cannot help sympathising for once with revolution 
as against the forms of law. 


THE fame of John Stuart Mill 
and Auguste Comte has been a 
little obscured in these days by 
the new developments of Neo-Hegelianism, and 
Socialism, and evolutionary theories, but they re- 
main eminently interesting personages, nevertheless. 
The letters of Auguste Comte to John Stuart Mill 
between the years 1841 and 1846 inclusive were 
published in Paris in the year 1877. Mill's share in 
the correspondence, though it was used (we believe) 
by Professor Bain in his biography of the English 
philosopher, has not hitherto been published. It 
appears, however, from a recent notice in the Temps, 
that it will shortly be given to the world. Cherished 
for many years by the Paris Positivists as a 
memorial of the founder of their Church, it has 
been put into the hands of M. Levy-Bruhl, Professor 
of Philosophy at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, and 
he has added an introduction, and appended Comte’s 


LITERATURE. 








share in the correspondence, so that it can now be 
read asa whole. Mill, it seems, wrote to Comte in. 
1841, “ modestly and even deferentially,” expressing 
admiration of certain of his works, and proposing 
a correspondence. Comte thought, of course, 
that he had found a_ disciple, the possible 
centre of an English Positivist Church. Naturally, 
Mill’s Democratic creed and his views on the 
position of women made this impossible; and 
there was at least one other important diver- 
gence—on the use of introspection in psychology, 
which Comte repudiated absolutely. The inter- 
course seems to have been primarily checked by 
an unfortunate misunderstanding on Comte’s part 
as to a subscription sent him by his English admirers 
—principally Grote and Molesworth, at Mill’s sugges- 
tion, but discontinued because Grote detested Comte’s 
plans for repressing freedom of thought. Of this 
misunderstanding Mill generously took the blame 
on himself. But the intercourse could hardly have 
lasted much longer. 


THE Right Rev. H. J. Matthew, 
Anglican Bishop of Lahore, was 
known as an active prelate, a 
noted preacher, and a prominent member of the 
High Church party in India.—Mr. G. W. Medley was 
a well-known and valued writer of books and 
pamphlets expounding the sound economic doc- 
trines of the Cobden Club.—The Rev. Michael Jones, 
for many years President of the Bala Congregational 
College, was an ardent Welsh Nationalist. He had 
been the chief promoter of the Welsh settlement 
at Chupat, in Argentina.—Mr. James Tyson, a pro- 
minent Queenslander, was reputed to be the richest 
man in Australia.—M. Fournier had been for thirty- 
six years—from 1846 to 1880—in the French diplo- 
matic service. He had been Ambassador at Stock- 
holm, at Rome, and at Constantinople, serving at 
the last-named place during the critical period from 
1878 to 1880, which saw the end of the Russo- 
Turkish War and the tardy and imperfect execution 
of the Berlin Treaty by the Porte. 
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SIR EDMUND MONSON’S WARNING. 





E are not disposed to exaggerate the im- 
\ portance of Sir Edmund Monson’s speech at 
the meeting of the British Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris last Tuesday. It was undoubtedly a re- 
markable speech to fall from the lips of an 
ambassador speaking in the capital of the country 
to which he is accredited. But we cannot find in 
it the sinister significance which some persons have 
discovered. That it was indiscreet must be frankly 
admitted ; but whether the indiscretion was _pre- 
meditated or authorised is a point upon which we 
cannot pretend to express an opinion. In itself 
the speech summed up, in a rough-and- ready 
fashion, the views of most Englishmen with 
regard to the crisis in our relations with France 
through which we have just passed. What is 
believed in this country is that there would have 
been no cause of difference between the two 
countries and no possibility of war if it had not been 
for the fact that a certain section of French public 
men had come to the conclusion that it was their 
duty, as good patriots, to worry and annoy England 
on every conceivable occasion. We may, of course, 
be wrong in this belief, though we have had ample 
confirmation of it from the other side of the 
Channel. But, rightly or wrongly, that is the 
conviction to which we cling, and Sir Edmund 
Monson practically did no more than give expres- 
sion to it. He did, indeed, furnish the latest illus- 
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tration of the policy of pin-pricks by his reference 
to the foolish scheme of M. Deloncle for setting up 
a rival to the Gordon College at Khartoum, to be 
managed by Frenchmen. M. Deloncle has been 
ingenious enough to hit upon an idea which seems 
to concentrate in itself all the worst qualities of the 
policy of provocation. On the face of it his scheme 
is an innocent one. If we were to be asked on 
what solid grounds we object to this attempt to 
start rival colleges in a city that we have just 
rescued from ruin, we might find it difficult to answer 
the question. And yet nothing is more certain than 
that the Deloncle proposal represents a policy that 
quite recently brought the two countries to the 
verge of war, and that, if persevered in, must lead 
at the very least to that formal proclamation of a 
British protectorate over Egypt from which all 
wise men in this country recoil. We do not know 
that the British Ambassador in Paris was altogether 
wise in referring to this matter in his speech on 
Tuesday, unless indeed he was acting under instruc- 
tions from the Foreign Office. But whether Sir 
Edmund Monson spoke wisely or the reverse, he at 
least spoke that which all Englishmen believe to be 
the truth. 

We are entering upon a new phase in our relations 
both with France and with Egypt, and it would be 
the gravest of all misfortunes if by any untoward 
words on the part of the representative of the Queen 
in Paris the storm of passion which raged so fiercely 
a few weeks ago were to be kindled into new life. 
The Sirdar has quitted this country in order to return 
to his duties on the Nile, and with his departure we 
may naturally expect to witness the subsidence of the 
national enthusiasm which has attained so great a 
height of late. It was almost inevitable that public 
speakers who found themselves face to face with the 
victor of Omdurman should speak of his feats and of 
their relationship towards France rather more loudly 
than was either necessary or desirable. Now thatthe 
gas has been blown off we trust that men of all 
parties will settle down to the steady business of 
everyday life. The French people, however deeply 
they may feel the mortification of Fashoda, are too 
practical to keep the remembrance of that episode 
alive if on this side of the Channel we refrain from 
stirring their memories. Everybody knows now that 
there is a point at which Great Britain is prepared 
to maintain her rights at all costs, and this fact 
having once been established, there is neither justifi- 
cation nor excuse for mere Jingo talk. It will be 
far better for us to concentrate our thoughts upon 
that great work of administration and restoration 
which lies before us in the Soudan. A vast province, 
once rich in resources of every kind, has suddenly 
been reclaimed from barbarism, and upon England 
lies the responsibility for its future. At present it 
is in a condition which can only be described as one 
of absolute ruin. For a dozen years past it and its 
people have been lying prostrate at the feet of the 
most merciless ruffian of modern times. Something 
like a war of extermination was carried on by the 
Khalifa against the peoples of the Soudan, with the 
exception of the members of his own warlike tribe. 
Roads have disappeared; markets have been de- 
stroyed; towns and villages innumerable have been 
swept out of existence. ‘The land has been allowed 
to go out of cultivation, and all the ordinary sources 
of wealth and prosperity have been dried up. It is 
the first business of this country to do what she can 
to reclaim the unhappy equatorial provinces of Egypt 
from the deplorable state in which they now are. This 
is the work which now lies before Lord Kitchener ; and 
we know of no man who is better fitted to accomplish 
such a task. He has to “ avenge Gordon,” not by slay- 
ing anybody, but by restoring and carrying to a far 











higher point than it ever reached before that fabric 
of justice and civilisation for which the heroic 
martyr gave up his life. Lord Kitchener has made 
a good beginning by his scheme for the memorial 
college at Khartoum, and it is clear that in this 
matter he has the hearts of his fellow-countrymen 
with him. But far more than the building of a 
college, or a dozen colleges, is needed in order to 
restore the Soudan to prosperity and civilised life. 
The sooner we concentrate our attention on this 
great work, and forget the unpleasant incidents 
that have attended its commencement, the better it 
will be for everybody. 

The moment is certainly a propitious one for the 
new departure to which we are now invited. It is 
quite clear that Europe recognises the fact that we 
are determined that we will neither be bullied nor 
worried out of Egypt. Even France, with the ex- 
ception of such irresponsible patriots as M. Deloncle, 
now seems to acknowledge this. Nor is there now 
any serious talk of a coalition against us on the Con- 
tinent for the purpose of snatching from us the 
legitimate fruits of our labours on the Nile. French- 
men who know anything know full well that the very 
last thing they have to expect is that Russia will 
join hands with them for the purpose of expelling 
us from Cairo. They are hardly likely to de- 
lude themselves with the idea that, failing 
Russia, they can look to Germany to 
come to their aid. We seem, therefore, to be left 
with greater freedom than we have ever enjoyed 
before in Egypt. If we use that freedom not for our 
own selfish aggrandisement, but for the good of the 
people who live in the Nile country, and incidentally 
for the good of the world at large, we shall not only 
avoid giving any fresh cause of offence to our sensi- 
tive neighbours, but we shall strengthen the claim 
we already have for the recognition by Europe of 
our position in Egypt. But everything must depend 
upon the definite abandonment in Paris of the policy 
ot the pin-prick. We trust that Sir Edmund Monson’s 
speech, however indiscreet it may have been, will 
tend to bring about this result. 








THE NEWEST AMERICA. 





RESIDENT McKINLEY’S message to Congress 
deals with so many topics that it can hardly be 
criticised adequately in detail, or grasped as a con- 
nected whole. But one great conception stands out 
from it. America can never again be regarded as 
self-sufficing, developing her own resources and con- 
fined mainly to her own problems. She comes 
before the world as a great colonial Power, the 
educator of backward peoples, preparing them for 
self-government or opening them up to the civilising 
forces of the West. And she stands out as a great 
commercial Power, not merely supplying older 
nations with raw material, but competing with them 
in new markets to-day, and to-morrow in their own. 
She takes her stand beside England on the sea and in 
the Far East. She secures a new route to her Pacific 
possessions by promoting the speedy construction of 
the Nicaragua Canal. Instead of nagging at us and 
scoffing at Canada, she deals on the friendliest terms 
with both. She becomes an important military and 
naval Power; she takes up some of the burdens, 
along with the career, of the great States of Western 
Europe. It is not altogether a novel attitude for 
the Republic, and if she had never extended west of 
the Alleghanies she might have assumed it long 
ago, though her work would have been on a much 
smaller scale, Forty years ago her mercantile 
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inarine was second only to our own. For many years 
before that she had had an extensive trade with the 
Far East, and an American squadron had taken a pro- 
minent part in opening Japan to foreign commerce. 
But the War of Secession intervened, the arrested 
development of the New West began again, and the 
capitalists of Boston and New York—driven off the 
seas by the Alabama and her consorts, and kept off 
by the substitution in shipbuilding of the iron they 
could not provide for the wood which they had—found 
better investments in the mines and cattle ranches 
and raiiways which, but for the dispute over slavery 
in the Territories, might have existed long before. 
Now, with her natural resources greatly developed, 
America once more has a call to expansion. She 
may soon threaten the manufacturers of Europe, 
even at home. Tor the present, she means to 
have her share of the new markets opening up 
in the East. In China she stands, side by 
side with us in supporting the policy of the 
open door. She means to restore her commercial 
marine, and to become a prominent naval Power 
again. And as, under present economic conditions, 
she is not likely to compete in the carrying trade 
with England, or even with Norway, she proposes 
to stimulate her own carrying trade artificially on 
the usual Protectionist lines. She means to treat 
her new possessions as part of the coast of the 
United States, and to restrict trade between them 
and United States ports to ships flying the 
American flag. She proposes also to subsidise 
steamship lines-—partly with a view to securing 
“reserved merchant cruisers,’ whose utility has 
heen proved by the Harvard and the Yale—to carry 
on the trade of her new territories with British 
possessions and with Europe. And, as a means of 
developing the Philippises and Hawaii and the 
Antilles, the President presses Congress to take 
steps, as soon as the expected Keport of the Canal 
Commission shall come before it, to secure the 
speedy construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 

The first results of this new development are 
in various ways likely to be so beneficial to British 
commerce that they somewhat modify the dissatis- 
faction we must feel at the application of a bad 
form of l’rotectionism to the American carrying 
trade. The construction of the Nicaragua Canal, 
for which the Message urges Congress to provide, 
is a boon to the world at large, and to British 
commerce perhaps most of all. There may be 
some doubt if the provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850 are still in force. Sixteen years 
ago President Arthur notified our Government that 
they were inapplicable to the conditions then exist- 
ing, and it may be doubtful if they have become 
applicable again. So many difficulties were caused 
by the treaty when it was admittedly in force that 
a formal revision and renewal would probably 
be requisite in any case. The value of the Canal to 
us, however, will be so great that we trust our 
Government will not stand in the way of America. 
British Columbia, New Zealand, possibly even our 
forlorn West Indies, will benefit by it; so will the 
trade with the West Coast of South America, which 
was opened up by British enterprise, and in which 
that enterprise ought surely to be able to keep its 
preponderance. The Canal is a necessity for Ameri- 
can trade with the Far East, for the Pacific Slope is 
not likely to develop manufacturing industries like 
those which will some day enrich the Canadian 
North-West. ut it is incidentally an immense 
benefit also to us. And in the near future there is 
room for both of us in the Pacific as ia China. 

Of course, one of the incidental accompaniments 
of this maritime expansion must temper these hopes. 
The provision as to trade with the new territories 





and American steamship subsidies is prejudicial to 
us as the great carriers of the world, and prejudicial 
—like all devices of Protectionism—to American 
interests as well, American steam lines, much more 
ordinary “tramp” steamers, notoriously cannot at 
present compete in the open market with those of 
England. American steamships cost more to build, 
and may not at present be bought abroad except by 
special favour; American shipyards are few; the 
scale of wages is much higher, particularly to 
engineers ; cheap foreign seamen are clearly not to 
be employed ; and so American lines must either be 
subsidised or run, like two or three conspicuous 
instances, under a british or a Belgian flag. To 
tempt capital into an unremunerative enterprise is 
an old device of Protectionism, decreasing the ag- 
gregate wealth of the country and making a present 
of some of the taxpayers’ money to the public. We 
may well doubt if it will pay, or be tolerable for long. 
The heavily-subsidised lines of the North-German 
Lloyd do not exactly, we believe, mean great pros- 
perity either to that company or to German com- 
merce. Bounties to tramp steamers, such as are 
contemplated, are not likely to be tried for very 
long. Excessive freight charges, if involved in 
the restrictions, could always be evaded by tran- 
shipment en route, and might be so heavy as to 
give the foreigner his chance. Incidentally, it is 
clear from Mr. Lyman Gage’s report that British 
shipbuilders will reap a temporary advantage, since 
most of the ships wanted in the near future will 
have to be built in Britain, and the restrictive laws 
protecting American shipbuilding must be specially 
relaxed to permit their entry. And American com- 
mercial development must eventually weaken her Pro- 
tectionism. Her industries are passing out of even 
legal infancy; and the excess of imports over ex- 
ports of goods—and of securities—cannot always 
continue to be paid for in gold. Her commercial 
future may verify Count Goluchowski’s gloomy pre- 
dictions. We, tor our part, believe that it will 
merely lead to that specialisation of industries, 
according to the natural capacities of each 
country, to which Free Traders have always looked 
forward. It is disappointing, of course, that America 
should attempt to hasten her development by a de- 
plorable bit of Protectionism, but it means to us little 
more than loss of an increase of gain; and some- 
how the subsidised lines of Germany have not yet 
exactly ruined the P. and O. For the present, the 
salient result of the Message is the recognition of 
America’s place as a maritime Power. It is an un- 
expected result of the struggle in the Antilles. But 
unless we greatly misapprehend American character 
and capacity, it can hardly fail to benefit the world 
at large. 








LONDON WATER BILLS. 





\7 OTICE has been given of three Bills which are 
N to be introduced during the coming session 
dealing with the vexed question of London water. 
A combination of companies, represented by a 
formidable list of Parliamentary agents, will seek for 
a Bill which, if it follows the notice, will be a remark- 
able effort in the art of putting off the inevitable. 
The companies do not come forward with any 
actual plan for effecting junctions between their 
various works. One would have thought that, from 
the engineering point of view, this would have 
been a simple matter enough. There are said 
to be certain companies which even in time of 
drought have more water than they require. Only 
on that supposition can any Bill for junctions be 
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justified. There are other companies which certainly 
have not enough water. What could have been 
easier in this state of facts than to bring in a Bill 
for power to lay pipes connecting company A with 
company B, if, indeed, any Bill at all is necessary. 
But the companies do not do this. They ask 
that they may be allowed to submit to the Local 
Government Board a statement showing what they 
may consider necessary for effecting junctions, and 
they trust to the kind heart of Mr. Chaplin 
to do the rest. If the committee before whom 
the Bill comes ask for a detailed scheme of 
junctions, they will be told that such a scheme 
would not be within the notices, and can only be 
submitted tentatively for the committee’s informa- 
tion. The companies must have felt very hard 
pressed when neither they nor their astute advisers 
could bring forward any more plausible proposal than 
this. The fact doubtless is that they are at the end 
of their water if not at the end of their tether. 
No company wished to be bound by legislative 
enactment to supply the deficiencies of any other. 
The engineers of all of them know that the 
supply of available drinking water at the points 
of intake in the Thames and Lea is actually 
decreasing, while the demand is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. The East London Company were 
merely the first to fail; none of the others feel safe. 
So the best thing they could think of was to bring 
forward a proposal for more inquiries and more 
delay, with the vaguest and most deceptive prospect 
of public advantage. Probably they would be best 
pleased if Parliament threw out their Bill, so that 
they could throw the blame for the next water 
famine on Parliament and the County Council. The 
notice also foreshadows other objectionable features. 
Thus the Bill is to provide for the passage and supply 
of water in case of drought, but all moneys applied 
for the purpose of the Bill are to be deemed to be 
expended on capital account. So the companies go 
on putting water in their capital to compensate for 
the deficiency of the less metaphorical article. It 
would be really absurd if any exceptional expense in 
supply during drought were to be put to capital, so 
as to inflate the purchase price by-and-by. 

The County Council give notice of two Bills. They 
do not propose this year, while the Llandaff Commis- 
sion is still sitting, t» raise the questions as to which 
authority should purchase, and on what terms. They 
take the wiser and more discreet course of seeking 
powers in the first instance to bring water from 
Wales, recognising that it would be wrong to delay 
the commencement of that great and necessary 
engineering work until the companies are finally 
arranged with. They ask for power to form reservoirs 
and works so as to tap the River Yrfon in Brecon, 
the River Towy in Brecon, Cardigan and Carmarthen, 
and the River Wye in Radnor and Montgomery. 
The area of land to be taken by this year’s Bill 
is smaller than might have been expected, but 
there is no doubt as to the vast extent of the works. 
They must take many years, and if it be true 
that Welsh water will soon be needed, as we 
believe it to be true, no time should be 
lost in beginning. The Water Companies will 
doubtless pure as the protectors of distressed rate- 
payers, who would be overwhelmed by the cost of 
the Welsh scheme. But it must be borne in mind, 
even by Tory members, that things have chang-d 
since the Duke of Richmond’s Commission. Sub- 
sequent events have cast doubt on the estimates of 
the Companies’ engineers, while Sir Alexander Binnie 
has been proved accurate in his forecasts. Before 
he accepted his present post under the County 
Council he had great experience as a water engineer 
in England and India, and his opinion, reinforced by 














that of Sir Benjamin Baker, should be conclusive. 
The cost may be great, but it must be borne. 

The second County Council Bill is purely financial. 
It empowers the Council to raise money either for 
the purpose of buying out any metropolitan 
company or for the purpose of the Welsh works. 
We have always believed that in the last stage 
of this long conflict, when the companies found 
themselves in a corner, they would come to 
terms. The time is perhaps ripe for negotiation. 
At the very least, the Council should be accorded 
the necessary financial powers, without which 
negotiation is a farce. Nobody likes bargaining 
with a man or @ company or a corporation who 
cannot legally make a firm contract. ‘The companies 
have, therefore, an excuse for holding aloof. It is 
time that the last excuse should be taken away. 
When the undertakings have been purchased, the 
County Council can negotiate with the local author- 
ities outside as to whether they will enter into 
partnership or merely (on the precedent which has 
most frequently been applied in the province.) con- 
tract to take at a price the water which the County 
Councily may supply. The County Council and 
their advisers may have made tactical errors in 
earlier years, but this time they seem to have taken 
exactly the right steps and avoided the wrong. 








THE CHURCH AND THE LAW. 





(IR WILLIAM HARCOURT has made at least 
K-) one convert by his series of admirable letters 
to the Times on the ritualism of the clergy. The 
First Lord of the Treasury holds very different 
language now from what he used in the House of 
Commons when his Benefices Bill was before the 
House. Then he boldly asserted that there was no 
case against the clerical profession, that Sir William 
was trying to make party capital out of nothing, 
and that the ery of Protestanism in danger was an 
invention of Mr. Samuel Smith. But Mr. Balfour 
has learned a good deal in the last few months. He 
has found that he was wrong, and that Mr. Smith 
was right. He has made the still more important 
discovery that sacerdotalism is unpopular, and 
that the English constituencies, almost without 
exception, are Protestant to the core. Sir William 
Harcourt has been accused of getting up a Protestant 
movement to improve the prospects of the Liberal 
party. No accusation could be more absurd. A 
quarter of a century ago he stood up against 
Mr. Gladstone in the same cause that he supports 
to-day. But what of Mr. Balfour? He seems to 
have no policy at all. When he thought that the 
protest against Ritualism was uninfluential and in- 
significant he treated it with contempt, and delivered 
a eulogy on the men whose lawlessness had been in 
his hearing exposed. Finding, to his surprise, that 
Sir William Harcourt represents the average opinion 
of laymen in the Church of Englaud, he tel!s the 
people of Bristol that “we are all Protestants,” and 
all equally determined to maintain the wholesome 
results of the Reformation. Is this statesmanship, or 
policy, or even decency? In his speeches on the 
Benefices Bill, introduced by himself, the Leader 
of the House of Commons declared that such solemn 
subjects as the doctrine of the Nucharist aud the 
method of celebrating the Holy Communion were 
unfit for Parliamentary debate. That is at nable 
theory, though it is inconsistent with the Benefices 
Act and with the principle of an established Church. 
We fear Mr. Balfour proclaimed himself a Protestant 
because he was afraid of losing votes if he did not. 
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“We are all Protestants.” Whom does Mr. 
Balfour mean by “we”? He is himself a Presby- 
terian in Scotland and an Episcopalian in England. 
He likes to be in a majority, and in that predilection 
he is notalone. But his followers want from him a 
little light and leading. The Prime Minister, 
who has never, we believe, declared himself a 
Protestant, says he is for the Prayer Book. 
With that statement no one can quarrel. Mr. 
Balfour, though he never reads a newspaper, must 
have heard of the English Church Union. Itisa 
large and powerful body, consisting of sacerdotal 
clergy and clerical laity, representing the extreme 
section of High Churchmanship. Most of its 
members are Conservatives and political supporters 
of the Government. Butthey do not call themselves 
Protestants. On the contrary, they repudiate the 
name, and abhor the Reformation. They even throw 
over Archbishop Laud, who proclaimed himself a 
Protestant with his dying breath. Mr. Balfour says 
that we must look to the Bishops. Looking at a Bishop 
is an edifying occupation, but one may get tired of it. 
Their Graces and their Lordships have met in private 
conclave at Lambeth. Nothing has yet come of their 
deliberations, except a number of conflicting rumours, 
between which the public are unable to decide. 
As Sir William Harcourt has reminded the Bishops, 
the idea that the affairs of the Church are to be 
settled by an Episcopal junta is quite novel and 
entirely unconstitutional. Each Bishop is invested 
with a carefully defined authority in his own diocese, 
and an appeal lies from him to the Archbishop of 
the province. Every clergyman at his ordination 
takes an oath that he will obey his Bishop. But 
many clergymen say that they are only bound 
to obey a lawful order, and that they them- 
selves are the sole judges of the question whether 
a particular order is lawful or not. The Bishops 
have no collective jurisdiction, and by no number 
of secret meetings can they alter the law. The 
law of the Church is what the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council determines it to be, and 
it can be altered by Parliament alone. It is con- 
tended that the Canons, which are not binding on 
the laity, can be changed by Convocation with the 
assent of the Crown. Her Majesty is “over all 
causes, and over all persons, as well ecclesiastical as 
temporal, within these her dominions supreme.” In 
this sense, and in this sense only, the Queen is the 
Head of the Church. 

An astute politician, after reading one of Sir 
William Harcourt’s letters, remarked that it was 
“not politics.’”” The obvious answer to this plausible 
criticism is that the Government made the question 
political when they introduced the Benefices Bill, 
now the Benefices Act. The correspondence in 
the Times has been extremely useful in clearing up 
the controversy, and bringing out the truth. We 
now know that a large number of established and 
endowed clergymen habitually violate the law of the 
land and their own vows by borrowing from the 
Church of Rome rites and ceremonies foreign 
to the Church of England. In a few cases the 
Bishops have interfered to forbid these practices, and 
instill fewer they have been dropped. In the remainder 
the congregation and the public have no remedy. 
For an ecclesiastical prosecution can be stopped by 
the Bishops, and the Bishops always do stop it. 
That they are within their strict legal right in doing 
so was decided by the House of Lords in the case of 
the Exeter reredos. The Attorney-General would be 
equally within his strict legal right in stopping all 
prosecutions whatever. But he would not be able to 
hold office for a week if he attempted anything of the 
kind. Parliament plainly intended that the episcopal 
veto should be exercised with judicial discretion, 





and adapted to the circumstances of each particular 
case. Observe that the Bishops are not asked to 
institute proceedings themselves. We sympathise 
with the plea that they have something better 
to do with their money. They are merely requested 
to let the law take its course, to leave the 
questions raised for the judgment of the proper 
tribunal, and the most ardent Protestant in 
England would cheerfully abide by the result. 
Mr. Balfour speaks of the individual clergyman’s 
liberty of action. That is a misleading phrase. 
Every clergyman has, as he ought to have, great 
latitude in the pulpit. But it was never intended 
that he should have the same freedom in the conduct 
of divine service. He has no more right to deviate 
from the Prayer Book than he has to elevate the 
host, or to withhold the cup from the laity. Uni- 
formity of ritual is essential to the Church of 
England, and it was originally imposed, as it should 
be retained, to exclude from a Protestant com- 
munion the ritual of the Church of Rome. 








INSURANCE. 





he bpm 15, St. James’s Square, the head- 
Ps quarters of the Clerical, Medical and General 
Life Assurance Society, was on Friday of last week 
the scene of much mild enthusiasm and mutual 
congratulation, the occasion being the Society’s 
seventy-fourth annual general meeting and the 
presentation of the usual report and accounts for 
the year last completed. For some reason, or for no 
particular reason, the Clerical, Medical and General 
differs from the practice followed by the majority of 
life assurance companies, and elects to terminate its 
financial year on the 30th June instead of the 31st 
December; and if there is no particular merit in 
discarding the common practice, it is perhaps natural 
that a certain piquancy should attach to the Society’s 
report, for the very reason of its appearance at a 
time when the material for comment on current life 
assurance affairs has become practically exhausted. 
The report presented at the recent meeting, how- 
ever, contains no striking features or special points 
of interest. But an annual record of quiet, healthy 
growth, if it conveys a certain monotony to the 
chronicler, is, of course, wholly gratifying to those 
most intimately concerned with a company’s welfare, 
and it must be admitted at once that the chairman 
and the actuary, who were the principal speakers 
at the meeting, were as much justified in the 
complacent tone of their remarks as were 
their auditors in their expressions of approval. 
Looking at the report, it will be found that the 
various announcements as regards business trans- 
acted, accumulation of funds, growth of income, and 
mortality experience, each and all show an improve- 
ment upon the corresponding items in the report 
preceding. The new assurances retained by the 
Society (after placing policies for £44,000 with re- 
assuring offices) amounted to £615,048 in sums 
assured, yielding annual premiums of £22,523; and 
these figures are to be compared with sums assured 
of £549,405 and new annual premiums of £19,709 
reported for the previous twelve months. The total 
premium income was £288,325, showing an increase of 
£10,723 over that of last year; and the total general 
income was raised from £410,589 to £422.006. As for 
the mortality experience, described as “ exceptionally 
favourable,” it is stated that death claims arose for 
the total sum of £176,977, as compared with £220,366 
paid in the previous year, and the statement in the 
chairman’s speech that the actuarial “ expectation ”’ 
was as high as £300,000 forms an interesting supple 
ment to these figures, and together with them 
illustrates an important source of profit in the busi 
ness of life assurance. Not less important as an 
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element of financial strength is economy in manage- 
ment, and the fact that the Clerical, Medical and 
General gets its large business at the comparatively 
low cost of 12 44 per cent. of the premium income is 
also a point in its favour. Moreover, leaving out of 
account the special valuation expenses included in 
last year’s accounts (this is necessary for the pur- 
pose of fair comparison), it will be seen that the 
expenses have been reduced in three successive years, 
so that the Clerical, Medical and General may be said 
to be transacting an increasing trade at a diminishing 
cost—certainly a commendable state of affairs. 

This eminently satisfactory report, however, is 
not, as we have already suggested, of particular im- 
portance, but merely confirmatory in a general way 
of the Society’s reputation for good management. 
There is no valuation due till 1901, and the share- 
holders who attend the ordinary annual meetings 
naturally take more interest in the proceedings than 
the policyholders, whose expectations quicken only 
once in five years. Nevertheless, the fine position 
maintained by the Society,its great financial strength, 
and the liberal disposition towards policyholders 
which the proprietors have evinced, should carry 
much weight in the minds of intending assurers who 
have the advantages of the Clerical, Medical and 
General brought before them. The Society has now 
been seventy-four years before the public, and its 
funds have reached a total of three and a half 
millions. This large sum is invested in the safest 
channels compatible with a reasonable yield of in- 
terest, and though it is possible that the directors 
may find it expedient later on to go outside the 
present boundaries for investments, the presence of 
able financiers on the Board is a guarantee that such 
matters will be conducted with all discretion. Another 
point is this: with the earning power of money 
decreasing year by year, life offices have had the 
necessity pressed upon them of making preparations 
to cope with the altered condition of affairs. Now, 
the Clerical, Medical and General is known for its 
excellent “‘ bonuses,’ and successive valuations in 
recent times have disclosed, by adequate and increas- 
ing surpluses, a business of growing prosperity. But 
the fall in the rate of interest on first-class securities 
has put a different complexion on life assurance 
affairs, and it has become a question whether offices 
previously declaring good bonuses will not have to 
make a material reduction before long. It will be 
obvious in this connection that the companies which 
have anticipated the lowest rate of interest in valu- 
ing its liabilities will be least affected by subsequent 
depression; and the fact that the Clerical, Medical and 
General values on an assumption that the interest 
earned will be only 2} per cent. is an undeniable re- 
commendation in considering its prospects for the 
future. Finally, we alluded to a liberal disposition 
of the proprietary in their relations with the policy- 
holders. This had particular reference to the exist- 
ing arrangement, by which the share of profits 
allocated to the proprietors—formerly one-sixth— 
is now limited to a sum not exceeding £62,500 until 
one-tenth of the total surplus shall produce a larger 
amount. This arrangement is at least some warranty 
that the interests of the shareholders will not be 
allowed to hamper the Society in its competition 
with other leading companies, more especially the 
great “ mutual” concerns, and is in marked contrast 
to the line taken by certain old-fashioned proprietary 
offices, recently referred to, whose antiquated tradi- 
tions apparently will not permit them to be liberal. 








FINANCE. 


| gy has been somewhat quieter this week 

than last, partly, no doubt, because the specu- 
lators went a little too far last week, partly because 
there has been a hesitation upon the New York 
Stock Exchange, and partly because there is a 





revival of apprehension, especially upon the Con- 
tinent. Sir E. Monson’s speech in Paris on Tuesday 
has attracted less attention than might have been 
expected. At the same time, the more thoughtful 
people in the City recognise from it that our diffi- 
culties with France are far from having come to an 
end, and that it is quite possible, therefore, that 
there may be another period of serious anxiety. 
Then, again, the monetary difficulties in Berlin are 
continuing so long and are so serious that they are 
weighing upon markets generally; while the con- 
flict between the civil and military authorities 
in France, and the danger of an utter crash, 
political as well as financial, in Spain, warn 
all farseeing people to avoid fresh risks. The 
treaty of peace between the United States and Spain 
not yet being signed, President McKinley has re- 
frained from stating what is to be the policy in the 
West Indies and the Philippines. But upon the 
whole his speech has made a favourabie impression 
in the City. He accepts the policy of the “open 
door,” and he announces that Cuba is to be under a 
protectorate and not to be annexed. His remarks 
also upon China are regarded as very satisfactory ; 
while the Secretary of the Treasury’s recommenda- 
tions for the reform of the currency and of the 
banking laws are highly approved. In the American 
market, therefore, there is a much more strong 
inclination than there was a little while ago 
to speculate. But the speculation, happily, is con- 
fined to members of the Stock Exchange and 
to professional operators. There is also some- 
what more speculation in the Argentine market. 
But there, likewise, .there is very little invest- 
ment except by persons who are in some way 
of business connected with Argentina, and have a 
clear knowledge of the country where the prospect 
for the new year is excellent. 

The Money Market is easier than scemed at all 
probable ten days ago. The directors of the Bank 
of Iingland have, in fact, done nothing to obtain 
control of the outside market. The outside market 
has been able to repay what it borrowed from the 
Bank a week or two ago, and consequently rates 
have fallen away. But neither Germany nor Russia 
nor the United States has withdrawn gold from the 
Bank of England. Russia and Germany, however, are 
buying actively in the open market. All the gold, 
in short, that comes here is eagerly boughtup. What 
the object of the Russian Government may be nobody 
can say; but the critical condition of the Berlin mar- 
ket sufficiently accounts for the action of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany. The crisis has now lasted over 
two months. Yet it shows very littlesign of coming 
to an end, except that at last the wild speculation 
that has been going on in industrial securities seems 
to have received a check. At least there has been 
this week some decline in the prices of those 
securities. From that it is inferred that the Imperial 
Bank has at last been able to convince the banks of 
the necessity of lessening their liabilities. But the 
restriction of speculation has not yet gone far enough 
to enable one to foresee any early ending of the 
crisis. And, of course, the longer it goes on the more 
dangerous it becomes. The German banks are 
naturally unwilling to withdraw very large amounts 
of gold from the Bank of England for fear of raising 
rates here, and thus making their own position worse 
than before. In Paris the Money Market is likewise 
very easy. At present it looks as if the great banks 
concerned had actually foreseen the consequences 
—at all events, the financial consequences—of the 
war with the United States, and had made in time 
the necessary preparations. Otherwise it would 
be difficult to account for the calm that is pre- 
served upon the Bourse. Of course, heavy losses 
will fall upon investors. But it does not seem 
now as if either the Stock Market or the Money 
Market will suffer very severely. The directors of 
the Bank of England are allowing the London 
money market to drift at will. Meanwhile the 
India Council is selling its drafts wonderfully well 
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It offered for tender on Wednesday 45 lacs, and 


sold the whole amount at prices ranging from 
Is. 3\id. to Is, 4d. per rupee. The applications 
exceeded “07 lacs. Next week 50 lacs will be 


offered for tender. 

The directors of the Santa Fé and Cordova 
Southern Extension Railway, Limited, invite sub- 
scriptions for £230,000 6 per cent. debenture stock 
at par. The line connects a point on the Santa Fé 
and Cordova Great Southern Railway with another 
on the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway, and was 
opened for traffic last month. 


THIS MORNING'S 


——_oe-—-_— 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDA Y.—Parliament is summoned to meet 

for the despatch of business on February 7th. 
This is the accepted date when there is no special 
pressure necessitating an earlier meeting. Already 
the marshalling of the respective forces is taking 
place, although two months have to elapse before 
the campaign begins. The Conservative Conference 
at Bristol has not made much impression upon the 
country. It shows, however, that there are many 
different sections comprised within the Tory fold, 
and that some of these sections are beginning to 
show a desire to assert themselves. The attempt 
of the wire-pullers to make the next General Elec- 
tion turn upon the old story of Unionism and 
“ Separatism” meets with little success, even in the 
Tory ranks. The Loca! Government Bill has spiked the 
great gun of the Tory party. Redistribution is now 
one of the cries raised by the so-called progressive 
Tories. I fancy that this cry will give the Ministry 
a good deal of trouble during the remaining days of 
this Parliament. 

Daily the impression grows that the recent storm 
over Fashoda has cleared the air, and that our 
foreign relations are now in a better condition than 
that in which they have been for the past three 
years. Sir Edward Grey’s speech on Egypt last night 
makes it clear that the Liberal leaders are not going 
to be led into any Jingo follies with regard to that 
country. They will maintain our rights, but they will 
certainly not support Ministers in any aggressive 
action that might have the effect of bringing about 
a European demonstration against us. The curious 
thing is that at this moment the policy which “ holds 
the field,” not only among Liberals but among 
sensible Conservatives, is the policy of Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Edward Grey. Mr. Chamberlain’s offensive 
spread -eagleism and Sir Michael Hicks - Beach's 
“ yobustious" declamation no longer affect people as 
they did a few months ago. The country recognises 
a higher note both of patriotism and of statesman- 
ship in the utterances of the Liberal leaders. 

Sunday.—Iit is not to be believed that the latest 
ada ptationof the policy of pin-pricking—M. Deloncle’s 
ingenious proposal of a rival French college at 
Khartoum and another at Fashoda!—in rivalry of 
the Gordon College, will meet with any countenance 
from the French Ministry. Every country has its 
Ashmead-Bartlett, and one may very properly place 
M. Deloncle by the side of the member for Sheffield 
as an instance of patriotism without discretion. 
Sensible I’renchmen must now reslise the fact that 
this trivial system of irritation is not likely to be 
successful. Anybody can understand the gratuitous 
impertinence of M. Deloncle’s proposal. It is a great 
pity that so few Frenchmen took the trouble to think 
of the effect certain to be produced in this country 
by other and more serious manifestations of the 
same spirit in bygone years. It needed the storm 
which has just threatened the friendly relations of 
the two countries to bring the truth home to our 
neighbours. Happily, that storm, as I have said, 
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has cleared the air, and there is no reason to anti- 
cipate that the smallest success will attend M. 








Deloncle’s puerile attempt to embitter the situation 
anew. 

Monday.—The Sirdar is about to leave England 
after a visit to our shores that has been almost un- 
paralleled in its meteoric brilliancy. The impression 
he has made, not merely upon the shouting mob, 
which only recognises in him the representative of 
the victory of Khartoum, but on those who have 
been brought into close contact with him, has been 
very remarkable. His reserve, his reticence, his 
plainness of speech, all combine to make of him a 
very different figure from that which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the name of a successfal 
general. He cannot by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination be described as a brilliant or a showy 
man. There are some, indeed, so obtuse as to use a 
disparaging phrase when they speak of his intellec- 
tual aptitude—as though the work he has actually 
done were not a complete answer to such foolish 
sneers. But upon one point all who have come in 
contact with him are in agreement. That isas to his 
will-power and determination. He has struck every- 
body as being one of those rare men who, when 
they will a thing, possess the art of bringing it about. 
He leaves England on Wednesday, after an un- 
precedented round of hospitalities and popular 
triumphs. When he goes he will leave the Khartoum 
College scheme on the eve of being accomplished. 
He himself is to be the Governor-General of the 
Soudan and the equatorial provinces. He steps, in 
fact, into General Gordon’s old post. It will be 
strange indeed if his strength of will, his undying 
determination, and extraordinary powers of organisa- 
tion do not enable him to associate his name with 
a new triumph on the Upper Nile, beside which the 
victory at Omdurman will seem almost insignificant. 

Tuesday.—The Daily Chronicle discusses this 
morning the statement that the question of the 
Liberal leadership is to be raised at the forthcoming 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation. I do 
not know whether the Chronicle and I approach the 
question from the same point of view, but I am in 
most hearty agreement with its protest against the 
action which is said to be contemplated by some 
members of the National Libera! Federation. The 
question of the leadership of the Liberal party is one 
that will be scttled not by resolutions but by events. 
That recent events have shown unmistakably how 
the majority of Liberals wish it to be settled cannot 
be denied. But nothing could be worse than to raise 
persenal questions, with the inevitable recrimina- 
tions, by.any attempt to pass resolutions on a subject 
which is not at the mercy of any organisation or 
any clique. Those who are most anxious that the 
Liberal party should get a leader once more at the 
earliest possible date are those who have most reason 
to deprecate the proposed action of the meeting of 
the National Liberal Federation. 

There was a good attendance at the meeting of 
the Eighty Club yesterday evening, at which the 
question of the House of Lords was discussed. The 
proceedings were strictly private, but it was made 
clear that Liberal feeling is just as strong as ever 
with regard to the great obstacle to all Liberal 
legislation. 

The suggestion made in the Russian Press that 
Port Arthur and Talien-wan should be evacuated in 
order that Russia might concentrate her strength for 
an attack upon India on the land side is very curious. 
It is, of course, nothing more than a wild speculation 
by a journalist who has no kind of authority ; but it 
shows, at least, that the publicists of Russia have 
learned the truth that they are powerless against this 
country on the sea. I do not know how far the re- 
cent attempt to bring about a better understanding 
between England and Russia has gone, but some 
persons in authority speak hopefully of the future. 

Wednesday.—There is a real measure of import- 
ance in Sir Edmund Monson’s speech at the dinner 
of the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris yester- 
day. The point of the speech was in the closing 
sentences, in which he referred to the Deloncle 
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proposals with regard to French colleges at Khartoum 
and Fashoda as a new departure in the policy of 
the pin-prick. It was in that light that M. Deloncle’s 
proposal struck me when it was first made known; 
and I was surprised to see that the morning news- 
papers in London appeared to take the preposterous 
scheme seriously, and did not resent it as a fresh 
attempt to embéter les Anglais. Sir Edmund Mon- 
son’s speech makes it clear that our Government is 
not disposed to submit to this aggravation of the old 
system of provocation, and that there will be fresh 
trouble if M. Deloncle does not abandon his ridiculous 
proposal. France, for the sake of her own interests, 
would do well to restrain this ardent patriot. 

Lord George Hamilton is not a very formidable 
person. He is, by common admission, one of the 
weakest men who ever held high office under the 
Crown, and his inefficiency in debate is only too 
notorious. But he has a great belief in himself, 
and he is at all times ready to act as the censor 
of his superiors. He professes to have discovered 
an amazing instance of Lord Rosebery’s ignorance 
of political history, whilst in reality he has only 
made a terrible exposure of his own ignorance. 
Lord Rosebery had stated—what all who were 
behind the scenes knew to be the fact—that our 
withdrawal from the Soudan was due to the sud- 
den danger of war with Russia in connection with 
the Penjdeh affair. The ingenuous Lord George 
Hamilton muddled up General Gordon's death with 
the expedition not to relieve but to avenge him, 
and said that Lord Rosebery could not be speaking 
the truth, as Gordon died months before the 
Penjdeh incident occurred. Every schoolboy was 
acquainted with that fact. But i¢ might have 
been supposed that even the dullest member of 
the present Government knew that after Gordon's 
death the Government of Mr. Gladstone (and also, 
by the way, of the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Chamberlain) commenced an expedition the 
object of which—as stated by the Prime Minister— 
was to “crush the Mahdi at Khartoum.” Has 
Lord Gsorge Hamilton forgotten the story of the 
projected railway from Suakim to Khartoum which 
was to be one of the features of the new campaign 
for the re-conquest of the Soudan? It was, of 
course, this campaiga to which Lord Rosebery 
referred when he spoke of its abandoment having 
been due to the state of our relations with Russia. 
That statement was literally accurate in every 
particular, and it is difficult to see how any man of 
the most ordinary intelligence could have failed to 
recognise its accuracy. 

Thursday.—There was a great deal of talk 
yesterday in clubs and elsewhere over Sir Edmund 
Monson’s speech. The personal friends of that staid 
and disereet diplomatist found it very difficalt to 
understand how he could have spoken with so much 
freedom unless he had received a special authorisa- 
tion from the Foreign Office. On the other hand, 
they acknowledged that an authorisation of this 
kind was almost unprecedented, and they were 
compelled to admit that, probably for the 
first time in his career in the diplomatic service, 
our Ambassador at Paris had committed an 
indiscretion. Still the indiscretion may serve 
a@ good purpose if it should lead the French to realise 
that we are no longer likely to submit with our old 
equanimity to the policy of pin-pricks. Hitherto 
they have refused, through the organs of the Foreign 
Office, to admit that there has been any pin-pricking 
at all—even though it was a French writer who first 
gave a name to the hateful system of irritation 
which the Quai d’Orsay and the Colonial party have 
so long pursued. As thore can be no hope of the re- 
establishment of good relations between the two 
countries until this system of senseless provocation 
is abandoned by our neighbours, Sir Edmund Monson 
may have done good service by calling attention to 
the subject. Still, there is much shaking of wise 
heads over his speech. 

I am glad to see that Lord Crewe has spoken out 











on the subject of the foolish attempt to settle the 
question of the Liberal leadership by means of 
resolutions at conferences or other public meetings. 
It is to be hoped that his words will have some 
weight. In the meantime the attempt of the Daily 
Mail—a Conservative journal—to provide the 
Liberal party both with a leader and a policy will 
give the “cranks” an excellent opportunity of 
airing their notions. Jt is to be feared that this is 
the only good purpose that it will serve. 

Friday.—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, which was 
on the whole a performance of inferior merit, con- 
tained one interesting passage. It was that in which 
he offered some kind of atonement for his vulgar 
“long spoon” speech. It was not an apology, but 
the Czar, who was very angry at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech, knows the Colonial Secretary well enough 
to be aware that he has not yet learned how 
gentlemen are in the habit of apologising for 
verbal indiscretions. I see that Mr. Chamberlain 
quoted (from the recent Life of Parnell). a 
familiar sentence from a letter of Charles 
the First to the Duke of Buckingham, and taunted 
Liberals with having been sitting on the Home Rule 
egg for thirteen years. Pity he did not give some 
further quotations from the same interesting volume! 
If he had done so his Wakefield audience would have 
discovered that he himself was sitting on the Home 
Rule egg at least two years before most Gladston- 
ians. Since then he has taken to sitting on the 
fence—no doubt a most profitable occupation. His 
speech last night shows that he is desperately afraid 
of that rally in the Liberal ranks which he pretends 
to regard as impossible. 








PROMISES AND UNIONIST 
PERFORMANCKS. 
une 
I.—EDUCATION. 

rFN\AREE years and a half—or half a full septennial 

period—have passed since the Unionist fusion 
came back from the constituencies with a majority 
of 150. There can be no doubt that this great 
majority was largely due to the feeling of the 
country that the Liberals had got into office on big 
promises, and had failed to perform them. The 
Liberal Government's executive action—in Ireland, at 
the Home Office, in India, in Foreign Affairs—hbad, 
on the whole, been supported, as it deserved to be, 
by tho nation. The feeling against some of their 
Bills may have been strong, but it was a sectional 
feeling which could not have had such a swing- 
ing result but for the lethargy produced among 
their supporters by the comparative barrenness 
of their record of domestic legislation. ‘To put 
the matter plainly, if inelegantly, “ploughing the 
sands did it.” The farce of introducing Bills 
which everyone knew could not pass had been 
solemnly played, and the actors were hooted off 
the stage. It would perhaps have been more just 
to hoot the authors—for the actors had done their 
best—but electors are seldom discriminating critics, 
They were told to return men who could and would 
do what they promised to do—could because they 
had the House of Lords in their pockets; would 
because they had their hearts in the work. The 
time has come to ask the directors of the great 
amalgamated trust company for at least an interim 
report. How many of the promises of their political 
prospectuses have been performed? It is not enough 
for them to murmur “ Fashoda!” and pat Lord 
Kitchener on the back. Omdurman was an excel- 
lent windfall, but cannot be frequently repeated. 
We venture to say that there never has been a 
case in which a Government with such unlimited 
power has failed so signally to carry out the 
promises made at the hustings, and if there is any 
sense of retributive justice among the British 
electors their fall will be as complete as their rise 
was triumphant. 
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Let us begin with Education: it is the first and 
most important of all home questions in the modern 
state. At the last election most Conservative 
candidates in urban constituencies pledged them- 
selves to rate-aid in Voluntary schools or its 
equivalent. They may have been sincere in their 
promises: they may have known perfectly well 
that it would be impossible to get either the Bir- 
migham section or the big landowners to support 
such a proposal. But at least they gained votes. 
Lord Cranborne has placed it on record that many 
seats were won owing to these promises. Every 
Liberal agent could tell the same story. The 
reason was very simple. The promise of rate- 
aid secured the support of a large number of 
voters who normally vote Liberal, and the active 
support of a number of influential people who are 
normally indifferent. The Irish Catholic vote has 
usually, except in 1885, gone mainly to the Liberals ; 
and, quite apart from the Home Rule question, the 
natural affinities of the working class Irish would be 
with the Liberals. In 1895 nearly half the Irish votes 
went to the Tories. Many High Church Anglicans 
are Liberals, and in 1880 especially their support— 
due partly to the Public Worship Regulation Act 
and partly to the Eastern Question—was of consider- 
able value. Priests and parsons often count for more 
votes than their own, and they did undoubtedly 
throw more energy into politics at the last election 
than they had done previously since 1868. It would 
be a slander to say that this enthusiasm was evoked 
by opposition to the Local Veto Bill; it would be 
absurd to say that priests of Irish blood worked for 
the Tories because of their opposition to Home Rule. 
The priests and parsons went Unionist in a body 
because they expected to be relieved of the “ in- 
tolerable strain” of supporting out of voluntary 
subscriptions schools run in competition with 
other schools receiving support out of the rates in 
addition to support out of the taxes on equal terms. 
We are not blaming the priests and parsons. 
Their interest in their schools is not personal but 
religious, Their motives may command the respect 
of many who do not sympathise with their ideas as 
to what is the best mode of education for the young. 
It is impossible for any Liberal not to feel some 
admiration for the sacrifices which the poorer Irish 
Roman Catholics have made in order to keep up 
their separate schools in addition to supporting a 
voluntary Church. No other religious community 
has done so much under equal difficulties and with 
such scanty resources. The men we blame are the 
Ministers and the members who deceived or misled 
them by making promises which they knew, or 
ought to have known, the general public opinion 
of the country would not allow them to perform. 

It cannot honestly be pleaded that the Church- 
men placed any great difliculties in the way of the 
performance of the promises. Some of the Irish 
members did not help the Liberal Government to 
carry Home Rule as much as they might have done 
by meeting opponents half way. Some of the Welsh 
members were a little unreasonable about the 
details of Disestablishment. But the Churchmen 
were ready to take anything. Cardinal Vaughan 
and the Roman Catholic bishops put forward a pro- 
posal for the control of each school by the parents 
of the children taught there, which would have gone 
a long way to meet Liberal objections to rate-aid. 
It is true that some of the Anglican prelates 
did not show the same practical confidence in 
the parents. They were afraid that if the matter 
were put to the vote in each parish, many schools 
wculd be lost to the Church. But it was not these 
doubts and fears which killed rate-aid. Nor, to be 
quite just, was it the fear of Liberal or Protestant 
opposition. Many of those who are now keenest in 
supporting Mr. Kensit are also supporters of 
Voluntary schools, and the Protestant section of the 
Church have much less to fear from rate-aid (with 
the inevitable result of more popular management) 
than have the High Churchmen. Nor, again, did 











Mr. Chamberlain kill it. He merely came in at the last 
moment at Birmingham (when the Government had 
already decided to drop the Bill of 1896) with a 
speech designed to conciliate his old Nonconformist 
supporters. The fight made against rate-aid was 
really due to the landowners in the Cabinet, and 
especially to the Duke of Devonshire, who calculated 
that if the Voluntary schools were to be supported 
out of the rates on the same scale as the 
Board schools, there would be an enormous 
increase in the burdens on land. At present the 
Jandowners profit largely by the existence of the 
Voluntary schools. The squire of a country parish 
where there is no School Board is nearly 10 per cent. 
richer than the squire of a parish where there is a 
Board. He pays a subscription himself to the poor 
and struggling school which the parson manages. 
The parson scrapes together more money somehow. 
But the squire’s saving goes far beyond the mere 
subscriptions of other people. He saves by the fact 
that the Voluntary school is run more cheaply than 
a Board school would be. The saving handicaps the 
children in the battle of life, and the nation in the 
struggle cf the world, but what does the landlord 
care? 

The result of the intervention of the Duke of 
Devonshire was seen in the Bill introduced in 1896. 
Everything was to be done to save local expenditure 
on education, The management and control was 
to be given to the County Councils, who are 
mainly made up of landowners and would not 
ask for improvements with the same persistence as 
expert officials in Whitehall. There were provisions 
for necessitous schools, doubtless as a sop to the 
clergy. But the Bill was mainly drawn, not in the 
interest of the clergy, but in the interest of the 
landlords. It will be remembered that the Bill 
collapsed because the non-county horoughs refused 
to become subject to the country gentlemen. The 
point has been regarded as a trivial one, but it 
really went to the very root of the whole 
matter. The scheme of denationalising education 
could only succeed if the mass of the people, as well 
as the landowners, were content with the County 
Councils as supreme educational authority. They 
were not. And so the only possible plan by which 
rate-aid could have been given without alienating the 
landed interest proved unworkable. The parsons got 
their five shillings in 1897 as a sop. But, as they 
know too well, it will not last long. The competi- 
tion of the Board schools and the tendency of the 
times are making it more and more difficult for 
them either to resist expensive improvements or to 
pay for them. They may well be excused if they 
are in doubt as to the future. But on this one point 
they should be in no doubt. It is vain to rely 
on any Tory promise if the fulfilment of that 
promise would involve a charge, direct or indirect, 
upon the landed interest. 








BOOKS IN ST. JAMES'’S SQUARE. 





A T the London Library meeting on Monday 
somebody dwelt with unction on the “in- 

tense respectability” of St. James’s Square. That 
idea might have sprung from the close proximity of 
Lord Kinnaird, whose zeal in good works ought 
to give a character to any atmosphere. But a 
library can have no prejudices, nor even moral 
standards, on the score of its neighbours. If St. 
James’s Square were the most profligate instead 
of the most respectable quarter of the town, how 
would that affect the leisurely advancement of the 
new catalogue of the London Library, which, we 
understand, has reached the letter “F"” ? Under “F” 
the compiler might gather without scandal to his oc- 
cupation the various frolicsome personages who, from 
Charles II. to recent times, have made the Square 
not quite so staid as Lord Kinnaird. Mr. Arthur 
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Dasent has described a stroll which Charles must 
have often taken in the early morning (he had a 
mania for early rising), when the first house to 
attract his attention in the Square would be that of 
Moll Davis. Does not that name send a flutter 
along some shelves in the London Library? Nell 
Gwynne was not actually a tenant in the Square, 
but she lived as near as made no matter, and Mr. 
Dasent, with the historic spirit strong upon him, 
points out that Charles must have met her close by in 
Pall Mall, Nell (by virtue of old habit in her orange- 
girl days) being doubtless an early riser too. But 
Mr. Dasent fails to note a subtle conservatism of 
the Square in this regard. In our own day the 
Corinthian Club, though not in the Square, was, 
like Nell, distinctly of it, and the ghost of Charles, 
strolling in the still earlier morning, might have found 
there some merriment to his liking. It would have 
appealed to Richard Savage the night that he and 
Johnson spent in the Square because neither of them 
had a bed. Moreover, if all the old inhabitants of 
St. James’s Square were to answer to a roll-call, they 
might find the Sports Club, which flourishes to-day 
a few doors from Lord Kinnaird, more attractive than 
any of the associations that correspond to the defini- 
tion of “intense respectability.” 

Books, as we have said, are happily impartial, 
and the librarian must sometimes bethink him of 
Moll Davis, and sometimes of that Duchess of Gordon 
who gave dinners at her house in the Square for 
Mr. Pitt (she called him “ Mr. Pett”), and, when he 
was late, would send a peremptory message to the 
House of Commons that he must cut his speech short 
because the dinner was getting cold. Carlyle would 
have scoffed at the respectability which is communi- 
cated to a particular area by mouldy anecdotes of 
statesmen and divines. When he was agitating in 
1838 for the creation of the London Library, of 
which he was the first president, he wrote to 
Monckton Milnes: “ Alas! my friend, what a 
horrible blockhead of a world this is!” The 
blockhead world, even the world of letters, was 
slow to see the expediency of a project which 
enabled Carlyle to take library books home and 
growl over them in his own den, instead of sitting 
at the British Museum, where he was refused a 
private room. Mr. Lecky tells us that the Chelsea 
sage was wont to decorate the margins of the 
London Library books with disrespectful annota- 
tions. “There was one mark which usually came 
opposite passages of high-flown eloquence: it was a 
pair of small but very well-drawn donkey’s ears.” 
This story piques our curiosity, because it does not 
go far enough. Will Mr. Lecky say whose eloquence, 
for example, was honoured with this commentary ? 
Will the new catalogue of the London Library, when 
it is more advanced than “I’,” prove a guide to the 
emblems of Carlyle’s scorn? A promise of this might 
bring many new subscribers tothe Library, who would 
be delighted to read copies of well-known historical 
and philosophical works which had been ear-marked 
by so outspoken a critic. 

Of the prevailing state of mind about libraries 
when Carlyle’s scheme was first mooted, we have a 
curious glimpse in a letter from James Spedding to 
Monckton Milnes in 1839. Spedding is combating 
objections to the scheme—that it was not wanted, 
would not work, all that prejudice, in short, against 
anything new which distinguishes the British mind 
from the Athenian in Paul’s time. Evidently there 
were men who were quite satisfied with the litera- 
ture they found at the club. “ As for club libraries,” 
says Spedding, “ they are all open to the objection 
that the books cannot be taken out, and clubs are 
not places in which one can read to much purpose.” 
This, no doubt, was a delicate way of saying that 
the club library is not always co-equal with the 
expansion of the human mind. Sixty years after 
Spedding’s guarded comment on the opportunities of 
study in clubs, we find Mr. Leslie Stephen much 
more candid. ‘ Looking at those great clubs which 
surrounded them in every direction,” said Mr. 














Stephen on Monday, “ he was afraid the kitchen was 
@ much more important part of the apparatus than 
the library.” It must be sorrowfully admitted that, 
in the nature of things, a club, though it be fre- 
quented by Lord Rosebery’s bookish statesmen, must 
be founded on the kitchen. Even clubs which are 
ostensibly devoted to literature and the arts are 
torn by dissensions about the cookery. The bearing 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s remark we take to be that at 
the London Library you do not eat and drink—a preg- 
nant fact whichsaves that catalogue (still in the region 
of “F”) from many distractions, ‘“ There are many 
literary men,” proceeds Spedding, “who have wives 
and families quite capable of reading books if they 
could get them.” This was before the rise of Mudie’s, 
and it may be wondered—supposing we had no 
Mudie now—whether the wives and families of many 
literary men would be keenly interested in the class 
of books which come from the London Library. 
Spedding might be as appalled as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith if he could behold the tyranny of the new 
novel in most domestic circles. He thought, good 
easy man, that everybody craved for literature. 
“Consider how many houses there are in London 
inhabited by rational beings who can read and write, 
yet into which no book can find its way unless it be 
either bought, or borrowed from a friend, or circu- 
lated from a new public library.” What would 
Spedding have said to the “ rational beings who can 
read and write,” and dote on Marie Corelli ? 

But the London Library is not compelled to 
tempt subscribers by the expedient which was 
familiar to new public libraries in 1839. “In some 
of these they make you a present at the end of the 
year, in return for your subscription, of a certain 
number of volumes, stipulating only that they are 
to be chosen from among the books belonging to the 
library which have ‘ fallen out of demand.’ Alford 
got Hallam’s ‘Constitutional History’ in this way.” 
At the London Library nothing falls out of 
demand. What you may think the most unlikely 
book in the world to occupy any eye but 
your own at a given moment is pretty certain to 
be in some other studious hand when you want 
it. The adhesiveness of books is notorious. Who 
ever found it easy to return them, whether they 
belonged to a friend or to a library? Spedding 
had a short way with subscribers who might plead 
that the books would not leave them. “ Neither do 
I see any insuperable difficulty in making people 
conform to the regulations with regard to time. If 
they do not conform you turn them out, and consider 
their money as your own.” Will Mr. Leslie Stephen 
tell us whether this notable plan has ever been 
adopted, and, if so, whether it has accelerated the 
transit of books back to St. James’s Square ? 








OXFORD MEMORIES.—IV. 





PRESCIENTIFIC SCIENCE, 


JRESCIENTIFIC unquestionably : in the 'thirties 
| the Oxford mind was inscient ; its attitude first 
contemptuous then hostile towards the science that, 
invita Minerva was hatching in its midst ; a strange, 
new, many-headed, assertive thing, claiming absurdly 
to take rank with the monopolist Humanities of Don- 
land, not altogether without concealed intent to 
challenge and molest the ancient, solitary reign of its 
theology. Yet science none the less there was, sus- 
tained by at least two famous names, making possible 
the Phillips, Brodie, Rolleston of a later date. Its 
first representative of note was Daubeny, a brilliant 
First Class and Fellow of Magdalen, who early for- 
sook practice as a physician to devote himself to pure 
science, became widely known by his work on the 
“ Atomic Theory” and on “ Volcanic Action” ; and 
when Dr. Williams died in 1834 succeeded him as 
professor of chemistry, botany, rural economy, 
taking up his abode in the handsome house 
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built newly by his college at the entrance to 
Magdalen bridge. He lectured, experimented, wrote ; 
his books on Roman husbandry, and on the trees 
and shrubs of the ancients, are still invaluable to 
the Virgilian scholar; he carried out elaborately 
and with improved devices Pouchet’s experiments on 
spontaneous generation, was the first to welcome 
and extend in England Schinbein’s discovery of 
ozone. His chemistry lectures were a failure; he 
lacked physical force, sprightliness of manner, 
oral readiness, and his demonstrations invariably 
went wrong. He lavished care and money on his 
“Physic Garden,” introducing De Candolle’s system 
side by side with the old Linnean beds, building 
new and spacious houses, in which flourished the 
Victoria lily, to be seen elsewhere for a long time 
only at Kew and Chatsworth, and where the aloe pro- 
duced its one bloom of the century, its great raceme 
rising in seven days to the height of four and twenty 
feet. He cared little for outdoor plants, and 
could not condescend to rudimentary teaching; 
botany, prospering at Cambridge under Henslow, 
took no hold of Oxford. Happily, the garden was 
for nearly eighty years in the care of the two 
Baxters, father and son, both of them amongst the 
best exponents in England of our native botany. 
Their assiduity and knowledge resulted in a collec- 
tion of hardy growth, exceptional in healthiness and 
size, arranged with little rigidity of system, but, 
with deference to each plant's idiosyncrasies, in spots 
which the experimental tenderness of near a century 
showed to be appropriate. They laboured for a 
posterity which hastened to undo their work. New 
brooms swept the unique old garden clean; young 
men arose who knew not Joseph; young men in a 
hurry to produce a little Kew upon the incongruous 
Cherwell banks. 


Parvam Trojam, simulataque magnis Pergama! 


So the time-honoured array was broken up. Baxter 
fils cashiered, the Linnean borders razed, the 
monumental plants uprooted. I avoid the garden 
now, injecting only as I pass its beautiful gate the 
malison invoked by Walter Scott on the leveller of 
Dunedin’s cross. One of Daubeny’s fads was a 
collection of monkeys, which he kept in a cage let 
into the Danby gateway. One night the doors were 
forced and the monkeys liberated, to be captured 
next day wandering dismal on the Iflley road, or 
perched, crepitantes denlibus, on the railings in Rose 
Lane. The culprit was not known at the time; 
it was mad Harry Wilkins, of Merton, who 
had sculled up the river after dark and so gained 
access to the locked-up gardens. Daubeny was 
pained by the foolish insult, and the menagerie 
was dispersed. As professor he made no great mark; 
in College Hall, or at evening parties, which he much 
frequented, we met the little, droll, spectacled, old- 
fashioned figure, in gilt-buttoned blue tail coat, 
velvet waistcoat, satin scarf, kid gloves too long in 
the fingers, a foot of bright bandanna handkerchief 
invariably hanging out behind. Or we encountered 
him on Sunday afternoons, in doctor’s hood and 
surplice, tripping up the steps which led into the 
street, shuffling into chapel, always late, cross old 
Mundy, the college porter, dispossessing some wun- 
fortunate stranger to make way for him in the 
stalls. But with all his retirement he did his 
work as a witness to the necessity of science; 
pleaded in pamphlets more than once _ for 
its introduction into the University course, 
pressed on his own college successfully the 
establishment of science scholarships, helped on the 
time when, not in the thirties, scarcely in the ‘forties, 
the hour and the man should come. He lived on 
into old age, active to the last. Shortly before his 
death he visited me in Somersetshire, to meet his 
former schoolfellow, Lord Taunton. The two old 
men had not seen each other since they slept in the 





pleasant to hear the chirping reminiscences of the 
two successful veterans, boys once again together. 
He died in 1867, and lies at rest beneath the stone 
pulpit in the chapel court: ever I take off my hat 
when I pass his now forgotten grave. 

The only other savant of the time was Buckland, 
and there was certainly no overlooking him. Elected 
Fellow of Corpus in 1809, he gave his whole time for 
ten years to the fossil-hunting begun by him in the 
Winchester chalkpits as a boy, not yet reduced 
into a science ; till in 1819 the Prince Regent, at the 
instance of Sir Joseph Baxter, created a professor- 
ship of geology, and nominated Buckland to the 
post. His lecture-room in the Ashmolean filled at 
once, not so much with undergraduates as with dons, 
attracted by his liveliness and the novelty of his 
subject. The Chancellor, Lord Grenville, visiting 
Oxford, sat beside and complimented him; Howley, 
afterwards Archbishop, Sir Philip Egerton, so 
famous later as a collector, were among his devotees ; 
Whately, Phil. Duncan, Shuttleworth, pelted their 
friend with playful squibs: ‘ Some doubts,’ wrote 
Shuttleworth, 


Some doubts were once expressed about the Flood, 
Buckland arose, and all was clear as—mud. 


Alarms about the Deluge had not yet been 
generally awakened; in his early works, Reliquic 
Diluviane and Vindicie Geologice, he posed as 
orthodox and reconcilist; it was not till 1836 that 
his Bridgwater Treatise roused the heresy-hunters, 
that a hurricane of private and newspaper protests 
whistled round his disregarding head, that Dean 
Gaisford thanked God on his departure for Italy— 
“ We shall hear no more of his geology ”—that Pusey 
organised a protest against the conferring a degree 
on Owen, and Keble clenched a bitter argument by 
the conclusive dogma that “ when God made the 
stones he made the fossils in them.” Worse was 
still to come; the “Six Days” were to be im- 
peached ; the convenient formula “ before the Flood ” 
to be dispossessed ; the old cosmogony which puzzled 
Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson to fade slowly from the 
popular mind, reposing as a curiosity, where it still oc- 
casionally survives, amid the mental furniture of the 
country clergy ; and in the great awakening of know- 
ledge which severed theology from science and recast 
Biblical criticism he was amongst the earliest and 
most energetic pioneers. He was a wonderful lecturer, 
clear, fluent, rapid, overflowing with witty illustra- 
tions, dashing down amongst us ever and anon to 
enforce an intricate point with Samsonic wielding 
of a cave-bear jaw or a hy:ena thigh bone. Even 
more attractive were the field days ; the ascent of 
Shotover with pauses at each of its six deposits, the 
lumps of Montlivalvia hammered out from the 
coralline oolite, the selenite crystals higher up, the 
questionings over the ironsand on the summit, the 
ochre and pipeclay on the rough moorland long since 
ploughed into uninteresting fertility. These are 
undergraduate memories; but I recall much 
earlier days, when I was wont to play with 
Frank Buckland and his brother in their home at 
the corner of Tom Quad: the entrance hal! 
with its grinning monsters on the low hall stair- 
case, the sidetable in the dining-room covered 
with fossils, “ Paws off” in large letters on a protect- 
ing card, the very sideboard candlesticks perched on 
saurian vertebree, the queer dishes garnishing the 
dinner table—horseflesh I remember more than once, 
crocodile another day, mice baked in batter on & 
third—while the guinea-pig under the table in 
quiringly nibbled at your infantine toes, the bear 
walked round your chair and rasped your hand with 
file-like tongue, the jackal’s fiendish yell close by 
came through the open window, the monkey’s hairy 
arm extended itself suddenly over your shoulder to 
annex your fruit and walnuts. I think the Doctor 


_ rather scared us; we did not understand his sharp, 
same room at Winchester fifty-five years before, 


quick voice and peremptory manner, and preferre 


along with one of the Barings, and Ford, author | the company of his kind, charming, highly cultured 
afterwards of the “Handbook to Spain.” It was ! wife. Others found him alarming; scamped work in 
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college repairs then, in Westminster Abbey later, 
dared not meet his eye; dishonesty and quackery of 
all kinds fled from that keen, all-knowing vision. At 
Palermo, on his wedding tour, he visited St. Rosalia’s 
shrine; it was opened by the priests, and the relics 
of the saint were shown. He saw that they were 
not Rosalia’s: “They are the bones of a goat,” he 
cried out, “not of a woman”; and the sanctuary 
doors were abruptly closed. Frank used to tell of 
their visit long afterwards to a foreign cathedral, 
where was exhibited a martyr’s blood—dark spots 
on the pavement ever fresh and ineradicable. The 
professor dropped on the pavement and touched the 
stain with his tongue. “I can tell you what it is; 
it is bat’s urine!” I can see him now, passing 
rapidly through the quadrangle and down St. 
Aldate’s—broad-brimmed hat, tail coat, umbrella, 
great blue bag. This last he always carried; it is 
shown in Ansdell’s portrait, the best likeness of him 
by far. Sir H. Davy once expected him, and, disap- 
pointed, asked his servant if Dr. Buckland had not 
ealled. ‘No, sir, there has been no one but a man 
with a bag; he called three times, and I always 
told him you were out.” 

I think no other science was in those days 
even nominally represented, except “ Experimental 
Philosophy,” as it was called, which meant lectures 
in the Clarendon by a cheery Mr. Walker, who 
constructed and exploded gases, laid bare the viscera 
of pumps and steam engines, forced mercury through 
wood blocks in a vacuum, manipulated galvanic bat- 
teries, magic-lanterns, air-guns. This last demon- 
stration once, like decent David’s dancing in “ Don 
Juan,” “excited some remark.” A wicked wag loaded 
the air-gun before the professor entered, and when 
the trigger was pulled we saw some plaster fall from 
the ceiling, and a clatter was heard presently on 
the staircase. The bullet had gone up into the 
lecture-room above, and put to flight another pro- 
fessor with his pupils. A humbler philosopher in 
the same line was Thomas, a Holywell glazier, 
who used to give gratuitous popular lectures in 
the music-room to working men, using imple- 
ments and apparatus, magnets, galvanometers, in- 
duction coils, cleverly fashioned by himself. He 
was genuinely and widely scientific; made an 
interesting discovery as to the thinness at which 
decomposed glass yields complementary colours—I 
have some of his specimens in my cabinet—discovered 
that certain double salts, crystallised at particular 
temperatures, assume special forms and become 
beautiful microscopic objects—an electrician, a 
naturalist, an optician, a discoverer, a working man. 
A few years later came another self-taught genius, 
Chapman, a watchmaker with a shop opposite 
Balliol, whose large and well-stocked marine 
aquarium, a thing of beauty at that time rare, 
attracted wondering visitors. He it was who dis- 
covered and rescued the monster Celiosawrus 
at Kirtlington Station. Hehad dismounted from the 
train with his son on a botanising expedition just 
as the first fragment was disclosed by the pickaxe, 
found the foreman, stopped the digging, telegraphed 
for Phillips, who superintended the removal of the 
enormous bones to the Oxford Museum. The credit 
accrued to Phillips, no one mentioned Chapman. 
“The page slew the boar, the peer had the gloire.” 
But the names of Phillips and the Museum are 
anticipatory ; I must go back to clear the way for 
them. The man who made them and much else 
possible in Oxford is still alive, member of a family 
exceptional in longevity as in almost all besides. 
His advent in the early ‘forties, his regeneration of 
the Anatomy School at Christchurch, the Hope 
Bequest, the erection of the new Museum, the 
remarkable genius who was its architect, the impulse 
which it communicated at once to Science and Art, 
its welcome to the British Association, its handsel- 
ling by the Great Darwin fight in its New Theatre 
from morn till dewy eve, when Huxley and S. Wilber- 
force were protagonists, and Henslow held the 
stakes—I must keep for another paper. Nestor. 





THE DRAMA. 


— oe —— 
* CUPROARD LOVE ”"—“ ON AND Orr ”"—“ THE GOLDEN 
WeEpDDING "—* THE MAN@UVRES OF JANE” 
AS AMENDED. 


[* I were asked to classify the torments of a 
sensitive mind, I should put into the most 
harrowing category the suffering which is endured 
when a friend, whose humorous powers one esteems 
highly, struggles through an ineffectual story in a 
company of strangers. For some reason he is not 
in the vein; when he reaches the point, there isn’t 
any point; and when it is all over, the strangers 
gaze abstractedly into cigarette smoke, and the 
sensitive listener, merely to thaw the freezing 
silence, hazards a laugh which is more like a cough. 
The case is much worse when the story is a play. 
Your raconteur, when he sees that his anecdote is 
falling flat (though this is rarely what he does see), 
can always cut it short; but the playwright who 
feels that the pieces is not “ going” cannot say to 
the leading actor, “Skip the last act, old chap, and 
come to the ‘curtain.’” Nor can he appear at the 
footlights and say to the audience, “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, it is quite evident that my play is boring 
you inexpressibly. It didn’t bore me when I was 
writing it; but that is a psychological mystery. 
Pray accept my apologies for taking up so much of 
your valuable time. Good evening.” 

With these reflections I came away from the 
Court Theatre, after witnessing the performance of 
Mr. H. V. Esmond’s Cupboard Love. How could so 
clever a man imagine that so small a joke could be 
carried through three acts by Mr. Seymour Hicks, 
talking nineteen to the dozen with a sputtering 
impediment in his speech? The joke is that certain 
young gentlemen in a country house, annoyed 
because their best girls show a disposition to favour 
middle-aged suitors, agree to wake every girl in turn 
in the dead of night, and collectively exhort her 
to repentance. In the execution of this scheme 
most of the young gentlemen are accidentally locked 
up all night in cupboards, and the master of the 
house, hearing their groans in the morning, is 
assured by Mr. Hicks that he is the victim of 
hallucinations. Now, speaking, I hope, without the 
bias of affronted middle age, I would suggest to 
Mr. Esmond that the majority of playgoers are not 
young enough to appreciate three acts of this. 
An audience in short jackets and large collars might 
roar at the conspirators and their candlesticks, at 
Mr. Hicks pretending to be a burglar, and at the 
business in the cupboards. But a theatre which 
depends exclusively on the patronage of Eton must 
languish. Farce, to be popular, must appeal to the 
grown-ups. Take On and Off, adapted from the 
French with moderate skill, and played at the 
Vaudeville to shouts of laughter. Here you have 
hallucinations, physical defects, the comic mother-in- 
law, the philandering husband, all the old-fashioned 
tricks of the craft; but they illustrate predicaments 
which come home even to the most virtuous citizen. 
He has not been in them, of course; but he has 
heard of people who have; whereas the schoolboy 
nonsense superintended by Mr. Hicks touches no 
chord of experience, and evaporates when Mr. Hicks 
is out of breath. 

The virtuous citizen revels, moreover, in im- 
pudence—not the incessant rattle which fatigues 
with its sham of high spirits, but the cool invasion of 
privacy, the humorous contempt for truth, the 
tradition that recalls Charles Mathews, and was 
Wyndhamesque before Mr. Wyndham went to the 
Pisan wars. In On and Off you have a good 
example of this manner in the acting of Mr. Paul 
Arthur, who makes the grown-up feel that if he 
should ever find himself in Mr. Arthur's situation 
he would like to carry it off with the same engaging 
self-possession. Impudence of the right kind—the 
unattainable ideal of the meekest of us—is the un- 
failing inspiration of every farce on this model 
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Another genius in On and Off is a ‘wine-mer- 
chant, who hires a lady at a _ small salary 
to pretend that she has a _ nervous affection 
of the head which compels her to make sig- 
nals to perfect strangers. When the signals are 
responded to, she complains to her employer, and 
he exacts reparation in the shape of an order for 
a case of claret. This has nothing to do with the 
story of On and Off (which I shall not attempt to 
relate), but it gives the virtuous citizen the pleasing 
idea that, if he were a wine merchant, he would like 
to conduct his business on the same ingenious plan. 
The wine trade, I suspect, has something to do with 
the new first piece at the Haymarket, by Mr. Eden 
Philpotts and Mr. Charles Groves, for surely the 
“ Golden Wedding” must be a brand of sherry. Mr. 
Cyril Maude, a famous naturalist, and Miss Adela 
Measor are two old people who are celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of their wedding-day, when to 
them enters Mr. Sydney Valentine, an admiral, an old 
friend of both, and once a rival claimant of the lady’s 
hand. The naturalist and the admiral crack a bottle of 
very old sherry ; and under the influence of this liquor 
they imagine that they are young again (how is 
that for an advertisement?), quarrelling over Miss 
Measor, whom the admiral, in spite of her white 
hair, calls “this saucy wench.” Now this hallu- 
cination is not brought about by the usual stage 
machinery of a dream: it is plainly and audaciously 
the result of the sherry, drunk immediately after 
breakfast. Well, I look into an evening paper, and 
what dol read? “Sherry is restored to its rightful 
position and proved to be the purest and most 
wholesome of wines. Remarkable for its keeping 
powers. Very invigorating both as tonic and 
stimulant.” Dramatic coincidence is rarely pushed 
to this length; but the advertiser may as well add, 
“A bottle of it after breakfast makes the septua- 
genarian think himself one-and-twenty.” 

The Golden Wedding is a pretty little play, and 
The Manwuvres of Jane, which follows it, has been 
greatly improved by compression. The acting 
is singularly good; but I wish Miss Emery would 
yield to the temptation she must feel very 
strongly to give Jane Nangle more charm. Jane is 
a selfish little vixen; but a stronger suggestion of 
what it is that makes her so attractive to an honest 
young fellow like George Langton, who is by no 
means a fool, would not compromise any artistic 
purpose. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is supposed to 
have written a deliberate satire on the modern 
bringing-up of young Englishwomen; but I fancy 
he has simply adopted an independent attitude 
towards the convention of the sympathetic heroine. 
The amended “ manceuvres” show that an entertain- 
ing comedy, with a needlessly bitter flavour, may be 
written on this principle. But as there is nothing 
in the Jane Nangles that vindicates any special 
observation of life, future experiments on the same 
plane do not seem worth while. LFA 








MUSIC, 


——-+ 


\ HEN, towards the end of the last century, 

the French Opera was burned down, a 
wearied habitué, on receiving the news, exclaimed: 
“IT am glad to hear it; it had been there so long.” 
There may, perhaps, be a few opera-goers—there 
ought to be many—who, on hearing that Covent 
Garden Theatre has passed out of the hands of Mr. 
Maurice Grau, will welcome the intelligence if only 
for the sake of achange. A change for the better 
might, without much difficulty, be brought about. 
More rehearsals, fewer performances, and the occa- 
sional production of a new opera not paid for by its 
composer or his friends; these are the desiderata 
that the new director, whoever he may be, will have 
to bear in mind if he wishes to secure artistic as well 
as commercial success. Better scenery, too, may be 
hoped for; especially in connection with the Ring 





der Nibelungen, in which so many of the tableaux 
rest on the narrow border-land that separates 
the sublime from the ridiculous. Mr. Grau and 
his two chief associates, Lord de Grey and Mr, 
Higgins, may fairly boast of having performed, 
season after season, an immense number of operas; 
at least four or five times as many as during a 
season of equal duration would be given at any 
first-class continental theatre. Singers, too, were 
brought to Covent Garden from every country, 
except, indeed, Italy; capable of singing in every 
language except, it is true, Italian. This did not 
prevent typical German operas, such as Lohengrin, 
from being sung in Italian. The J/eistersinger met 
with the same fate; though the favourite tongue 
for another typical German opera, Tannhiiuser, was 
French. It was in French, too, that the thoroughly 
Italian Don Giovanni was given; Don Giovanni, 
with its “Laci darem la mano,” its “ Batti, batti,” 
its “ Vedrai, carino,” and so many other melodies 
known in every land by their Italian names. The 
management would have deserved nothing but 
praise had it made a point of presenting every work 
in its original language. The language question, 
however, was decided only by considerations of 
general convenience; that particular tongue being 
chosen with which the greater number of the leading 
singers in any particular cast were most familiar. 
The late management must be thanked for having 
done its best to secure fairly good representations. 
It engaged three conductors where, in former years, 
one was found sufficient; and it employed, for the 
benefit of the miscellaneous vocalists, the French, 
German, and Italian languages, instead of (as in earlier 
days) Italian alone. But the large number of different 
works produced in the course of a three months’ 
season rendered it a difficult matter to present them 
in anything like perfection. 

A new work of a sacred character is promised for 
Saturday afternoon (December 10) at Queen’s Hall: 
a Requiem by the much esteemed Belgian master, 
M. Edmond Depret. Originally produced at the 
church of Sainte Gudule—the cathedral of Brussels 
—and afterwards performed several times with 
great success at the Concerts Nationaux of the 
same capital, M. Depret’s Requiem will be listened 
to with interest in London, where the comp>ser is 
well known and has many friends. With his Re- 
quiem may be classed his “ Te Deum” for orchestra 
and double chorus, which is usually performed at 
Sainte Gudule on the occasion of the King’s name’s 
day. M. Depret studied singing and composition at 
the Brussels Conservatoire, and he was afterwards for 
two years a pupil of Molique, for orchestration alone. 

The Kreutzer sonata, performed by Lady 
Hallé and M. Vladimir de Pachmann, would 
have been enough to attract a crowded audience 
to the Popular Concert of Saturday afternoon 
last, even though M. de Pachmann had not had 
a series of Chopin pieces set down for him, and 
though Lady Hallé had had no quartet to lead. 
Not that the smooth, sentimental player of Chopin’s 
nocturnes, the pianist whose rippling scales are as 
the murmuring of the running brook, is by any means 
at his best in the music of Beethoven. He would 
scarcely have pleased Tolstoi in the spirited opening 
movement, whose awakening tendencies strike the 
Russian writer as so particularly admirable. But he 
gave a certain delicate charm to the beautiful slow 
movement which Tolstoi, for some unaccountable 
reason, considers “somewhat weak.” The Polish 
gentleman had a really powerful associate in the 
Norwegian lady, and Lady Hallé in each of the three 
movements was quite at her best. 

Orchestral concerts, which, from the nature of 
the case, can only be given in the largest halls, make 
themselves known easily enough. But in the 
smaller halls so many quartet concerts are now 
taking place that, for the benefit of all lovers of 
chamber music, a special guide to them ought to be 
published. At the quartet concerts of Mr. Carrodus 
English music is drawn upon largely; at those of 
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Mr. Ernest Fowles, exclusively. The Concert Club 
(Prince’s Galleries) produced last Wednesday night 
a new sonata by Professor Villiers Stanford for 
violin and piano; and the players with German 
pames by whom the work was performed, Mr. 
Kruse and Madame Fischer-Sobell, are said to be 
both of Australian origin. Mr. Kruse has, moreover, 
a quartet party of his own which gives per- 
formances at the Hampstead Conservatoire and 
occupies the middle of the room with the 
audience seated around. The Mozart Society, with 
Miss Brousil and Mr. Bonawitz among its members, 
cultivates chamber music at the Portland Rooms; 
and then, of course, there are the famous quartet- 
players of Mr. Arthur Chappell, with Madame 
Norman-Néruda at their head, who perform weekly 
at the Saturday Popular Concerts of St. James's Hall. 
The first series of the Eldershorst Chamber Concerts 
(Steinway Hall!) came to an end on Wednesday after- 
noon, when that excellent violinist, Herr Eldershorst, 
led the concerted music, and was assisted as vocalist 
by Mrs. Helen Trust, of the pure soprano voice; as 
pianist by that brilliant executant and thorough 
artist Herr Reisenauer. 








THE FUTURE OF FREE CRETE. 





ie ie that Prince George of Greece has been at 
pe last formally appointed High Commissioner of 
the Powers in Crete, after nearly eleven months of 
hesitation and uncertainty, the way is clear for the 
reorganisation of that sorely tried island. It need 
hardly be pointed out that the Cretan question on 
its social and economic side has not been solved 
because the four Powers forming the “rump 
Concert” have made up their minds to select the 
second son of the King cof the Hellenes as their 
representative in the konak at Canea. The first 
burning difficulty which has now to be faced is the 
repatriation of the Christian refugees who have fled 
to Greece, and before this can be satisfactorily 
accomplished the Mussulmans, who have installed 
themselves in the Christians’ houses at Candia and 
to a less extent in the other coast-towns, must be 
restored to their homes in the country. But these 
homes have been for the most part destroyed by the 
Christians during the fratricidal war which has been 
waged with such vehemence on both sides during 
the last two years. So that we are brought back to 
the hard fact that money is the first requisite of 
any permanent Cretan settlement. M. Blanc, the 
French Consul in Crete, laid stress on this point in 
the scheme which he drew up for the guidance of 
the Quai d'Orsay some time ago; and itis understood 
that the four Powers are willing to provide funds 
to a limited extent, so as to start Prince George in 
his new position. A second difficulty, scarcely less 
pressing, is the universal disarmament of the 
islanders. To strip the returning fugitives of their 
heloved weapons at the ports should be comparatively 
easy; but it is not by any means child’s play to 
disarm the Cretans of the interior. Like the Monte- 
negrins and the Albanians, these islanders have an 
almost personal affection for their rifles, and 
according to one beautiful theory they are born 
into the world fully armed, like Pallas emerging 
from the head of Zeus, who was, as we all know, a 
Cretan himself. But so long as the Cretan moun- 
taineer remains in possession of his weapons he 
will continue under a civilised Administration that 
primitive system of vendetta which he practised 
under the lax and incompetent Turkish rule. It 
must be remembered that neither the Turks in their 
229 years’ sway over the island, nor yet the Venetians 
in their much longer domination of four centuries 
and a half, ever managed to reduce the interior to a 
State of perfect order and submission. But the 
example of the Austrians, who completely disarmed 
the people of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and that 








of the late Prince Danilo of Montenegro, who 
thoroughly stamped out the blood-fued in his 
mountainous principality, show that disarmament 
and the abolition of the vendetta can be effected 
even under circumstances quite as difficult as those 
of Crete. 

Once completed—and a beginning has already 
been made—this measure should be followed by the 
establishment of communications with the interior. 
At present there is only one carriageable road in the 
island—that from Canea to Suda Bay—and the 
interior cannot possibly be kept in order, much less 
developed, without the construction of roads—the 
last thing of which a Turkish Governor thinks. 
Possibly in the future a light railway may be 
made; but in the meanwhile roads are more im- 
portant, and here again the question of cash comes 
in. This is always the case whenever a country is 
taken over from the Turkish rule. Everything has 
to be created, for nothing is in existence except 
barracks—the one department of government on 
which the Turk spends money. The destruction of 
the fortifications is another question, which is being 
considered at the present time in military circles. 
It will be remembered that when, in 1864, Corfti was 
handed over to Greece, Austria insisted that the 
forts of the island should be blown up, lest they 
should fall into the hands of some hostile naval 
Power. The idea was adopted, and the forts 
destroyed, and it is now suggested by a high 
military authority, who assisted at that event, that 
the same course should be followed in Crete. Dr. 
Sphakianaki is understood to comprehend some of 
the advantages of this view, though, from an artistic 
point of view, the destruction of the Venetian walls 
of Candia, with their fine winged lions of San Marco, 
would be an act of vandalism. At the same time, it 
might be difficult to dislodge any great Power which 
had seized the fortifications of Candia by a coup de 
main during a big European war in the Mediter- 
ranean. But so long as the troops of the four Powers 
remain in the island, there is no necessity for a 
decision on this subject. More important is the 
composition of the newly appointed High Commis- 
sioner’s immediate enfourage. If M. Numa Droz 
really accompanies Prince George as Adviser-in- 
Chief, Crete may consider itself very lucky. For of 
all the candidates for the Governorship put forward 
by the Powers last year, none, except Prince 
George, was so popular in Crete. M. Droz, as ex- 
President of the Swiss Confederation, possesses what 
the Prince has had no opportunity of acquiring—a 
large experience of administrative work. The health 
of his wife was at that time the only obstacle in 
the way of his acceptance, and the Cretans had 
already proposed to change his name of Numa into 
Némios, or “the man of the law.” As he speaks 
Greek, he would seem to be well qualified to act as 
the Prince’s adviser, though, of course, the rough 
problems of Cretan administration are very different 
from those of Swiss government. But in one respect 
Switzerland resembles Crete, in that it is composed 
of two different religious bodies, which, since the 
war of the Sonderbund, have, except in one canton, 
got on amicably together as members of the same 
nation. 

The two creeds in Crete have, since the with- 
drawal of the Turkish soldiery, shown a disposition 
to work together and let bygones be bygones, 
which is the most hopeful sign for the future. The 
presence of the Turkish troops in the island was 
a constant irritant; it excited the anger of the 
Christian majority and served as a support and an 
incentive to the Mussulman minority. Now that 
the last soldier of the Sultan has quitted Crete there 
is no extraneous influence of this kind. As the 
Archbishop of Rethymo has reminded his com- 
patriots, they are all—Mussulmans as well as 
Christians—of the same race and language, while 
the Turk was, as in Bosnia, only a foreigner whom 
at a fatal moment they called into the island. There 
is a large amount of love of country among both 
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sections of the Cretan population; and though 
many Mussulmans may emigrate rather than be 
under a Christian Government—as was the case in 
Sulgaria and Thessaly—-others may remain, or return, 
as some of the Mohammedan Bosniaks have done. 
Prince George has made a good beginning by his 
declaration that he intends to be the Prince, “ not of 
one section of the Cretans but of all.” In fact, there 
may be some dissatisfaction at first among the more 
zealous Christians at his refusal to allow them to 
become the too “predominant partner” in the 
Cretan firm. One thing neither party in Crete will 
tolerate—the exploitation of their beloved island by 
Greeks of the mainland. Cretan insularity is sure to 
come out strongly if any number of Athenian place- 
hunters follow in the footsteps of the Prince. 
Nothing would give such a check to the movement 
for ultimate union with Greece as that. Indeed, it 
will be interesting to see whether, at the end of 
Prince George's term of three years, when, for the 
first time in their history, the Cretans will have had 
experience of civilised methods of government, they 
will still prefer union to autonomy. Will they, in 
other words, take Eastern Roumelia or Samos as 
their model? They now have very largely their 
future in their own hands, and it is for them, and 
more especially for the Christian majority, to show 
to Europe that she has not toiled in vain so long, 
but that one more Turkish province has been won 
over, after many generations of darkness, to the 
light of civilisation, and that one danger the less 
threatens the peace of the near Kast. W. M. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
emmititninne 
FROUDE AND BEACONSFIELD. 

Sir,—The interesting account which you give in to-day’s 
SPEAKER about Mr. Gladstone and his opinion of Froude’s 
“Monograph of Beaconsfield ” reminds me of a discovery I 
made when that work was first published. On page 141 the 
author introduces a specch of his subject with the following 
words of high praise :—* A speech in whieh, dispensing with 
his epigrams and sarcasms, he displayed the qualities of a great 
wud far-seeing statesman.” Among the sentences quoted by 
Mr. Froude are the following :—‘ I have faith in the primitive 
and enduring elements of the English character. It may be 
vain now in the midnight of their intoxication to tell them that 
there will be an awakening of bitterness. It may be idle now 
in the springtide of their economie frenzy to warn them that 
there may be an ebb of trouble. But the dark and inevitable 
hour will arise,” ete., ete. 

Now, the foregoing is so very Disraclian that there would 
have been no surprise if a more careful writer than Mr. Froude 
had been taken in. I had my suspicions. At the time I had 
two sons at Oxford, and I set one of them at work in the 
Bodleian, and he was not long in discovering the quarry in 
which the wily but gifted Asiatic had been delving. The eurious 
will find the sentence quoted above in a pamphlet of Urquhart’s 
addressed, I think, to Lord Palmerston on the Central Asian 
question. Mr. Froude was rather sick when I pointed this out 
to him.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, , oH 

December 3rd. 


THE FABLE OF THE LION, 


(With APOLOGIES TO THE BRITISH ONE.) 


W he Rasselas, who tried to find 
Felicity amongst mankind, 

Was forced to own his quest a vain 

Dream of an optimistic brain, 

Among the animals he thought 

It might with more success be sought. 

So when they one and all complained 

Of something in their lot which pained, 

Still trusting that the Lion at least, 

The King of all, the Royal Beast, 

Would with a rare contentedness, 

His perfect happiness confess, 

He thus his Majesty addressed; 





“Lo! north and south, and east and west, 
I've roamed the great world far and wide, 
Yet found no creature satisfied ; 

But this great law of discontent 
For you was surely never meant, 
And in your steadfast gaze one sees 
Plain symptoms of a mind at ease: 
Ah! yours indeed must be a lot 

Of happiness without a blot!” 





But as the monarch made reply 
Displeasure darkened in his eye: 
*“ Without a blot! a mind at ease! 
Pray, drop such pleasantries as these, 
For of all animals on earth 
I'm least appreciative of mirth, 
And let the world be searched around, 
A harder lot could scarce be found.” 


The Prince entreating explanation, 
The Lion then made this fine cration: 
“The burthens of Imperial care 
Are almost more than I can bear. 

Like all compelled to rule by force, 
I'm rather feared than loved, of course, 
Nor few the beasts that fain would see 
An end of my supremacy ; 

For small the difference, you know, 
setwixt a subject and a foe. 


All things or places on the earth 
Of present or prospective worth 
I claim as mine—mere compensation 
For governing the brute creation; 
And, save on what I choose to give, 
No others have a right to live. 
But ah! ’tis scarcely to believe 
How sourly they this grace receive, 
And with what ceaseless grumbling they 
Demand some portion of my prey! 
For though I reign for others’ good, 
So much am I misunderstood 
That many openly declare 
That only for myself I care! 


The reputation of a king 
Is an uncommon tender thing, 
For every movement, every pose, 
Is watched by countless jealous foes, 
Eager to trace the smallest sign 
Of my monarchical decline. 
I cannot sleep, nor eat, nor drink, 
Regardless of what others think; 
For ‘tis the law of all dominion 
That's founded only on opinion 
That the same labour spent to gain it 
Must be repeated to retain it. 


Ah! what more luckless than my fate, 
On others’ whims to have to wait; 
To make of all my acts the measure 
Far less mine own than others’ pleasure, 
And so my character to mould 
That others may believe me bold ; 
Nay, often even vengeance seek 
Lest others should believe me weak! 
Bold Nature made me, nor can aught 
Efface the lineaments she wrought. 
But what avails it if the Bear 
Proclaims me influenced by fear 
If for a few days’ spell ot peace 
I from my depredations cease, 
Nor in the forest make my roar 
The trumpet of approaching war! 
The slave of others’ praise or blame 
Is after all but king in name. 


And then, my cubs! Their love of strife 
Takes all tranquillity from life, 
And makes it one unceasing fear ; 
For wand’ring here, and wand’ring there, 
In whatsoever part they roam, 
They deem, and make themselves, at home, 
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Claiming as theirs by right of birth 
Whate’er they fancy on the earth; 
And then when those they rob protest 
Against thus being dispossessed, 
And fight for life and property, 
Aggrieved, my children rush to me, 
And urge me for their sakes and mine 
To show a spirit leonine: 
By which they mean to wrong still more 
Those whom themselves have wronged before; 
Should I refuse, they swear a ferret 
Would show a soul of finer merit. 

Ab! no; if happiness you seek, 
Tis not of that for me to speak; 
Who holds an Empire’s wide domain 
Must look for pleasure less than pain.” 


The Prince replied: “It grieves me sore 
To hear you thus your lot deplore, 
And disillusiored I lament 
No creature free from discontent. 
Great L'on! the pity of your state 
Is psssing sad to contemplate: 
To be of power so vast possessed, 
Yet itve as tim’rous as the rest, 
Nor any sense of safety gain 
From all the breadth of your domain: 
To be a lion, yet, like a hare, 
To fancy danger everywhere, 
And catch from every passing breeze 
Some rumour fatal to your ease: 
If such your lot, I needs must own 
Yours is no covetable throne, 
For if with such disquiet you reign, 
You rule all other beasts in vain. 
Ah! would that one could ever find 
With strength of body strength of mind.” 


J. A. FARRER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE WANDERERS, 


i “Robert Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days” 
(Hodder & Stovghton), to which I made a brief 
allusion last week, Miss Simpson has preserved for 
us a fancy which would alone make her volume 
worth the money asked for it :— 


“After the Inland Voyage had heen suceessfully aceom- 
plished, Louis was full of a project to buy a barge and saunter 
through the canals of Europe, Venice being the far-off terminus. 
A few select shareholders in this scheme were chosen, mostly 
artists, for the barge plan was projected in the mellow autumnal 
days at a painters’ camp in Fontaineblean Forest. The company 
were then all in the bloom of their youth. They were to paint 
fame-enduring pictures, as they leisurely sailed through life and 
Europe, and when bowed, grey-bearded, bald-headed men, they 
were to cease their journeyings at Venice. There, before St. 
Mark’s, a crowd of clamorously eager picture-dealers and lovers 
of art were to be waiting to purchase the wonderful work of the 
wanderers. The scene in the piazza of St. Mark’s on the barge’s 
arrival, the throng of buyers, the hoary-headed artists tottering 
under the weight of canvases, was pictured by the historian of 
the voyage.” 

The economical difficu'ties of the scheme need not be 
pointed out, and we can only admire the gallantry 
of its projectors, who actually took some steps to 
put it in practice. The barge, as we know, was 
bought and sonorously christened The. Eleven 
Thousand Virgins of Cologne, but I believe it never 
left its moorings. The first of the economical 
difficulties made shipwreck of it, and creditors 
shared its timbers. I am not concerned with the 
practical failure of a fancy so obviously too delicate 
for a clumsy world; but with a profitable parable. 
Miss Simpson indeed seeks to draw a moral and give 
ita personal application; being severely practical, 
as a Scotswoman should be. She opines that this 
leisurable travel “ would have been an ideal life for 
& migratory author. While thus yachting on land 
as it were, there would always have been calm 
Waters to traverse, no monotony as on the houseless 








ocean, many glimpses of happy home life as he 
glided past... . In a barge Louis could have had 
his home comforts, his books, his desk, and thus 
journeyed with what Bailie Nicol Jarvie would have 
classed as ‘a’ the comforts o’ the Sant Market,’ 
through the opulent lands bordering whatever road 
he chose. ... A barge life would have saved the 
search for health so far off on the Pacific,” etc. etc. 


All this (to my thinking) is not merely to take 
Stevenson’s youthful fancy too violently au pied de 
la lettre—though I admit Miss Simpson has some 
excuse for it in the historical fact that the barge 
was actually bought and christened—but to suggest 
that Stevenson’s life was a practical failure; which 
I, for one, will not admit. To be sure she quotes his 
saying, at the end of “An Inland Voyage,” that 
*“ You may paddle all day long; but itis when you 
come back at nightfall and look in at the old 
familiar room, that you find Love or Death awaiting 
you beside the stove; and the most beautiful adven- 
tures are not those we gotoseek.” Butif Stevenson 
intended this as an argument for sitting still at 
home, or if it will fairly bear that interpretation, 
then I will eat my copy of next week’s SPEAKER. 
It is the traveller who finds these things on his 
return, and it is by seeking adventures that we 
understand the beauty of those which come to us 
without our search. I will make Miss Simpson the 
present of a quotation far more to her purpose—the 
lines in “ Christmas at Sea,” where the wanderer, in 
danger of shipwreck at the very doors of his home, 
looks landward and sees the glow of the warm room 
where his parents sit— 


And well I knew the talk they had, the talk that was of me, 
Of the shadow on the household and the son that went to sea : 
And, O the wicked fool I seemed, in every kind of way, 

To be here and hauling frozen ropes on blesséd Christmas Day. 


Miss Simpson’s book contains reasons in plenty 
why this particular regret should have pressed 
heavily on Stevenson at times. But, as any fair 
student of his writings must allow, it was the regret 
of a mood only. He knew well enough that in this 
world somebody must haul frozen ropes; and that 
the man who hauls frozen ropes is a move helpful 
and more estimable creature than the man who 
vegetates beside a stove. The sum of his teaching 
on this point of conduct may ke found in “ Willo’ 
the Mill.” But since Miss Simpson quotes from “An 
Inland Voyage,” I would refer her to a passage 
(most pertinent to cur argument) in that work 
in which he discourses with gentle contempt on the 
model of a canal barge which he found suspended in 
one of the churches on his route as an ex volo. 

No; the beauty of the parable lies in its general 
application to art and artists. It is, indeed, merely 
a brilliant boyish expression of the feeling which 
separates the gentle from the commercial artist. 
Actually, you find Stevenson saying, at one end of 
the road, what Hckusai meant, at the other end, 
when at the age of eighty (as we are told) he desired 
ten more years of life in order to become a perfect 
painter. On the whole I suppose Stevenson's half- 
jesting project to be a trifle more practical than the 
solemn scheme (favoured by Sir Walter Besant) for 
a College of Fiction. (Or was it a University? 
Whichever it wav, I remember that it granted 
diplomas.) The one with no prospect at all of 
realisation was designed to produce good work. The 
other with little prospect of realixation would 
inevitably end in the deliberate production of bad 
work. Whichever may seem to the reader the more 
practical, he will, I imagine, find little difficulty in 
deciding which is the pleasanter to contemplate. 

Indeed, the imaginative reader may, if he choose, 
picture the barge-load of quiet artists drifting past 
a shore on which the building of a Branch Office 
of the British University of Fiction—a Branch-Office 
for the Study of Local Colour in Foreign Parts— 
lifts its respectable head. The barge, carelessly 
steered, takes ground upon a sandy spit beneath 
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the College premises. Then, as they bend over 
their tasks, unaware of the accident, the artists 
find themselves assailed with stones and shouts of 
“ Yah ! Unprofessional! ” “ Unqualified Practi- 
tioners!”’ “Black-legs!” For during their remote 
deliberate journeyings the conditions of novel- 
writing have changed. Supply still answers de- 
mand; but whereas of old the demand depended 
on the author’s ability to create it, people now want 
books as they want clothing and fuel, and the 
author's business is to sell them just what they want. 
They journeyed forth to write three-volume novels ; 
but the three-volume novel has become extinct. 
They started as uncompromising realists: but 
“naturalism” has long since passed out of vogue, 
and nothing sells just now but six-shilling stories 
about Richelieu. As they painfully pole off their 
lumbering craft, bound volumes of The Author 
hurtle by their ears and splash into the river. 
Escaped out of range, they find a few of these 
scattered about the deck: and from them discover 
that their whole conception of the art and craft of 
novel-writing is so far discredited as to have a 
reasonable chance of being in vogue again by the 
time they reach Venice. 

And so it proves. For as they step ashore, they 
find awaiting them in the Piazza of St. Mark’s a 
deputation representative of all that is best in 
current English Literature. Lord Wolseley is there, 
of course (not as Commander-in-Chief, but as author 
of the Preface to the “ Soldier’s Bible”); the Bishop 
of London; Mr. Lecky; Mr. Alfred Austin, with an 
Ode; the Duke of Cambridge; Mr. Balfour; the 
Warden of Merton College, Oxford; the Licenser of 
Plays; the President of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons ; Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Beerbohm Tree— 
in fact, the whole of the recently elected British 
Academy of Letters. The Wanderers, overwhelmed, 
are about to stammer their thanks: but their eyes 
fall on the habiliments of Mr. Lecky, and they per- 
ceive what is expected. They die—leaving their 
last praises (like the fountain in Bacon’s Essay) to 
be “delivered by fair Spouts” and their remains to 
be “ discharged away under Ground, by an Equalitie 


of Bores.” A. T. Q. C 
- . . <a . 





REVIEWS. 





THE ARMY AGAINST THE NATION, 
L’ArMEe ContTRE LA NATION. Par Urbain Gohier. Douz- 
i¢éme Edition. Paris: La Revue Blanche. 
\ ~ GOHIER bids fair to become a second M. Zola. 
iV. Like the author of “ L’Assommoir,” he has 
launched his indictment on the boulevards against 
what he styles “ the new Directory” ; and, like him, 
it is now M. Gohier’s turn to await the sentence of a 
court which seems ever busy in trying men charged 
with the latest form of lése majesté—slandering the 
army. To this dangerous accusation the journalist 
replies, “I slander no one; but I tell the truth which 
has been already printed in legal and Parliamentary 
documents, and which not one of the criminals, high 
or low, has dared to contradict in detail. If that 
be slander, I am guilty; but so are the Chambers 
and the Judges." No wonder his book has run into 
a twelfth edition. It belongs to the literature of 
action, not of study. Its chief merit is to bea sign 
of the times. We do not find here the keen strokes 
and exquisite grace of a Paul Louis Courier, that 
prince of pampbleteers. Hardly, now and then, are 
we put in mind of M. Edouard Drumont, whose 
chronique scandaleuse, always abounding in pic- 
turesque and violent touches, we read more than 
we trust, yet can never wholly disregard. M.Gohier 
is the average Parisian journalist, ready, sarcastic, 
pointed, dashing, and personal; in his beliefs Vol- 
tairian, hostile to the clergy, a son of '89, French 
and not a cosmopolite, scarcely acquainted with 
men or things in the world at large, and probably 





ignorant of any tongue but his own and the Latin 
he learned at school. He is, therefore, one of the 
crowd. But if the crowd should listen, M. Gohier 
might, for a moment, act the part of Camille Des. 
moulins. That is what his volume signifies, now in 
its twelfth edition. 

Englishmen would do well to look into its pages, 
They tell a sad tale, but, in the pith and substance, 
surely a true cne. M.Gohier declares that the army 
is the ruin of France. He distinguishes from the 
outset, with endless iteration but at last effectively, 
between the army which he assails and the army 
which he would defend, to which latter indeed, as a 
citizen-soldier, he belongs. There are two nations 
in the country, says M. Gohier: those, the immensely 
larger half, that have accepted the Revolution, put 
their hands to industry, pay most of the taxes, and 
would give anything for a quiet life—and those 
others that sigh after reaction, detest the Republic, 
and have ever been in permanent irreconcilable 
opposition to it. This latter class, small but active, 
he describes under tho names, to his ear opprobrious, 
of feudal and clerical. It has always found its way 
in the higher grades of the army; is now paramount 
there; defies the civil power, and means to over- 
throw it. The twenty-five thousand officers, who 
command the half a million of soldiers in active 
service, are themselves at the beck and under the 
lash of a few hundred individuals able to dispose, 
according to their good pleasure, of the whole vast 
military machine. It is, says M. Gohier bitterly, the 
“ Army of Condé,” officered by emigrants, furious to 
bring in once more a “ White Terror,” as they did 
in 1816. The names of great old French houses, 
“Catholic, Breton, and Vendean,” still float like 
banners above the regiments which France with 
its hard-earned money clothes, feeds, houses and 
exercises, but upon which another than the 
Democratic or Republican influence is putting forth 
all its power. 

Such, says this journalist of the Revolution, is 
the General Staff, which, calling itself patriotic, has 
long been anti-national, sold to Coblenz and Rome. 
But at least it might have given France an army 
and even a navy, considering that, during the last 
twenty-five years, contributions have been wrung 
from the sweat and blood of the people which 
amount to some twenty-eight milliards, and are now 
proceeding at the rate of 630 million francs annually 
for the army alone. Have theydone so? His bill of 
indictment, framed from a wealth of statistics which 
we cannot give here, replies fiercely in the negative. 
M. Lockroy, not too soon before that bad business at 
Fashoda, discovered that France, as in the unre- 
formed days of Louis XV., had no navy. The 
particulars which M. Gohier subjoins bear him out 
to the letter. Frenchmen cannot bring themselves 
to study naval matters ; they leave them to so-called 
experts; and the evidence now collected tends 
emphatically to show that the experts, while 
spending—or appropriating ?—millions, do not fur- 
nish vessels when the need of them is greatest, and 
are preparing such a catastrophe as the world has 
never witnessed, should France go to war with a sea 
Power like Britain or America. A commission of 
inquiry, sitting at Toulon, reported that it found 
five torpedo-boats ready for service, while the Budget 
was charged for fifty-five, and concluded thus: 
“There appears to be nothing in readiness for war. 
The uncertainty as to what would happen in a day 
of peril is complete ; ignorance of what is done out- 
side absolute. The normal state of our fleet seems 
to be incapacity for action.” 

But the land forces, how do they stand? M. 
Gohier has volumes of information on this subject. 
It is well known that the General Staff renders not 
any account in particular of its spending to the 
Chambers: when it asks for money, money is voted ; 
loans and taxes mount pari passu to heights un- 
dreamt of by previous generations; and if bank- 
ruptcy is not feared, the nation, at all events, bleeds 
more profusely year after year. But it gets no 
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account of what it gives. And M. Gohier tells us 
that the soldiers are villainously fed, worse clothed, 
and vilely lodged. He is eloquent on the rags, filth, 
and disease which are the portion of conscripts clad 
in last year’s leavings, or forced, if they will not 
inherit unmentionable horrors with the cast-off 
garments which are all they can hope for, to buy 
their own outfit; and there again, if we rightly 
understand him, the truck system comes in to steal 
their savings from them, or from the parents who 
must yield them up to slavery when the hour 
strikes. 

To a slavery, continues M. Gohier, such as those 
parents would be aghast at seeing. The barracks, 
and three years’ imprisonment in them, who shall 
describe without shocking even the hardened con- 
science of modern French literature? Rich people 
once paid—but now by the trick of exemption on 
certificate they have ceased to pay—a ransom for 
their sons which cut the trial down to a year, and 
often evaded it altogether. But thecommon young 
man has no escape. He goes into the caserne ; he 
learns there to drink, to be debauched, to waste his 
time, to contract foul diseases; and lucky for him 
when he is not kicked, or cuffed, or in other ways 
unspeakable degraded, by vicious officers who look 
down upon him as canaille, and who, when they 
stoop to put on the civilian’s dress, call it “doing the 
ead ”"—le voyou being their familiar term for the 
French people who are not decorated with epaulettes. 
We know, as M. Gohier likewise cannot help know- 
ing, that a life so unnatural and monotonous—the 
barrack life anywhere—will have its evil conse- 
quences, to be guarded against, if it is inevitable, by 
all that science and good sense can devise. But, he 
asks, why must it continue three years? And why 
are these frightful abominations its characteristic in 
France? He repeats his charge: “the barracks do 
not give a military training; they are a school of 
crapulous vice”; and he goes on to remark that 
“since the whole of Europe”—that is to say, the 
Continent—“ has fallen under the scourge of Mili- 
tarism, human nature has sunk several degrees.” 
To which he adds, “The astonishing vitality and 
progress in all directions of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
for which explanations more or less ingenious have 
been sought, are undoubtedly due to this, that they 
have escaped the corrupting and degrading influence 
of la caserne.” 

It is so. Yet those who insist on three years in 
barracks do not live in barracks themselves. It is 
the exempt, with their dread of war, their com- 
mercial interests, their peculation and speculation, 
that clamour to leave the system as it is, so that 
they may get more money out of it. “In our 
Democratic State,” concludes the argument, “ there 
is but one way of shirking the barracks, that is, to 
Wear an epaulette; but one way of not being a 
soldier, that is, to be an officer.” And instances, 
figures, proofs are given. But worse remains behind. 
To the atrocious personal slavery, of which in 
printed language it is impossible, on this side of the 
Straits, to furnish particulars that would themselves 
be decisive, we must add the effects of that mania 
for appropriating public money now widespread, 
not only in financial but in military circles, among 
the French. Panama is a household word of ill- 
fame. Yet when M. Eiffel was condemned to a 
heavy fine and two years’ imprisonment for his 
share in that transaction, his name was not struck 
off the Legion of Honour. M. Gohier says that it is 
there still. The authorities, in spite of a legal 
sentence, declared that M. Eiffel had done nothing, 
80 far as they knew, to disqualify him for the Grand 
Cross. Nor is he the only one, branded in open 
court, who yet maintains his rank in that singular 
collection of notables. Others are there, too, some 
convicted of most shameful disorders, but excluded 
neither from the Legion nor the army, which, we 
might have imagined, would have lost no time in 
purging out these miscreants. But no; the reason- 
ing is simple. “I am a citizen of Metz,” cried the 








counsel for the defendant, who was charged with 
a peculiarly odious crime and afterwards convicted, 
yet not so as to forfeit the Legion of Honour—* this 
superior officer is a citizen of Metz; to attack him 
is to attack the whole town. Shall a charge of 
infamy be hurled at the army when we are so proud 
of it?” Here is the clue to that amazing and other- 
wise unintelligible attitude of the General Staff 
which, rather than allow that it had mistaken Drey- 
fus for a traitor and Esterhazy for a model soldier, 
has intimidated judge and jury, connived at forgeries, 
thrown Colonel Picquart into an oubliette, laid itself 
open to the suspicion of driving its victims to suicide, 
and threatens to begin over again the era of military 
pronunciamentos in France, which a century ago 
was rife, under the imbecile rule of the Directory, 
and which made Napoleon seem a deliverer to those 
who had lost their faith in Constitutions. 

The General Staff, M. Gohier insists, are nothing 
else than a Preetorian guard, which enslaves the Re- 
public, but has taken from it all defence on sea and 
land. If this were declamation, sensible men would 
let it pass. The sting of it lies in the evidence. 
Madagascar, not subdued, but costing at the outset 
over 7,000 French lives—one in three of the rank 
and file, who had no enemy to contend with but 
their own commissariat and handling—is a testimony 
which confirms the witness of earlier expeditions, of 
Langson and Cochin China, to a radical corruption 
at headquarters. The series of tyrannical and extra- 
legal proceedings that have not ceased to astonish 
Europe, during these late portentous trials, yield 
a condemnation as severe. It was well done of 
M. Gohier to draw out the parallel which he has 
sketched between Dreyfus and Calas, In the next 
generation, it will be classic and a commonplace. 
But the Preetorians have no Cwsar. The imbecility 
they have shown throughout; the frantic terror lest 
light should be let in on their mysteries; the cant 
of patriotism, accompanied by the breaking up of 
laws, and the demand for absolute power; would 
themselves argue a conscience at once reprobate and 
cowardly, if all other proofs were wanting. True, 
M. Gohier believes that a pronunciamento is hanging 
over France; that it will not be resisted, or not 
successfully ; that the newspapers which alone the 
millions read are sold to the party of violence; and 
that, in tlfe army itself, “terror is the order of the 
day.” But he has set his mark on these speculators 
and Prietorians. He may find himself, like Colonel 
Picquart, condemned, as in the good old times of the 
Bastille, to an oubliette. Nevertheless, Europe will 
have read his book; and many are echoing its last 
sentence: “ Let France alter her course, or she will 
make shipwreck of herself, in servitude and stupidity, 
amid the scorn of mankind.” 


ETON AND RUGBY. 

ANNALS OF THE Krna’s CoLLEGE or oUR Lapy or ETON 
BESIDE Winpsor. By Wasey Sterry, sometime Scholar 
of the said College. London: Methuen & Co. 

A History or Ruery Scuoon. By W. H. D. Rouse, 
formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. London: 
Duckworth & Co. 


THERE is an influx upon us of Fasti Scholastici. 
We lately noticed the handsome history of Harrow ; 
here are Eton, scarcely less elaborate, and Rugby; 
the last announcing itself as an instalment of 
“English Public Schools,” and prognosticating a 
library of Academic records. There is a tradition 
that in the early forties Rugby challenged Eton to 
a cricket match at Lord's, and were informed that 
“Eton did not play with overgrown grammar 
schools.” Such a retort would not be made to-day; 
its great biography, its great epic, have made Rugby 
to most Englishmen an idea more familiar and more 
stirring than even Eton’s great associations can 
convey: the halo’d memories of Arnold, Stanley, 
Clough, Cotton, Tait, Etonians are the first to 
reverence: they will think it no anomaly if, heartily 
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admiring both schools, we bracket them in this 
survey. 

Mr. Sterry’s book on Eton is, as he admits, a 
“ gleaning” ; not without conveyance, both anecdotic 
and arch:eological, from earlier works. It is less sys- 
tematic and less comprehensive than Messrs. Howson 
and Warner’s “ Harrow,” aiming perhaps, as they 
judiciously refused to do, at more than a single 
writer can accomplish on such a theme. But it will 
bring pleasant memories to old Etonians. The en- 
gravings are very numerous and often singularly 
beautiful, and the gossip sustaining the more 
numerous and more amusing of its pages concerns 
men whose eminence in after life dignifies even 
trivial incidents of their boyhood. That the school 
was founded in 1440, opened in 1442; that “her 
Henry ” moulded the buildings and the statutes on 
those of Winchester, choosing as his first two head- 
masters the Wykehamists Waynflete and Westbury: 
and that between the two great foundations was 
enacted a» mutual compact of alliance and support, 
an “ Amicabilis Concordia” which still subsists, is 
well known to all members of either school, was con- 
firmed at the New College Quingentenary in 1878, 
and at the corresponding Winchester anniversary 
ten years later. The chapters on the gradual growth 
of the buildings will interest Etonians only, to whom 
every stone, buttress, angle,is familiar; the accepted 
tradition that their diversion to other than scholastic 
purposes by Edward IV. was prevented by the 
interposition of Jane Shore, illustrates that frequent 
beneficial influence of illicit ladies with their royal 
lovers in those irregular days, on which an in- 
structive essay might be written. From these 
beginnings the chapters follow chronologically the 
succession of Provosts and Headmasters. Notable 
amongst them were Lupton, whose name is still pre- 
served in the gateway to the Cloister Quadrangle; 
Rightwise, composer of “ Propria qui Maribus” 
and “As in Presenti”; Udall, author of “ Ralph 
Roister Doister”; and the flogging pedagogue 
Malim, whose exploits, discussed at Sir William 
Cecil’s table, induced Ascham, who was present, 
to write his “ Scholemaster.” Greater names follow 

or, at least, more widely known—as of Savile, book- 
lover, translater of the Bible, editor of Chrysostom, 
host of Casaubon, founder of the two Oxford 
professorships which bear his name. We are told 
that he preferred plodding industry to original ability 
—Newgate, he thought, was the natural home of 
wits—that he was jealous, arrogant, presumptuous 
abroad and at hom his wife was wont to wish 
she were a book, that her husband might a little 
more respect her. He introduced the famous Eton 
Greek Grammar of William Camden, which, though 
discarded as worthless by Busby at Westminster, 
held its own in other schools till supplanted fifty 
years ago by Charles Wordsworth's “ Rudimenta.” 
He was followed by Sir Henry Wotton, witty, 
amiable, courtly, friend of Milton and of Izaak 
Walton, author of more than one delightful poem, 
and of the pregnant epigram inscribed upon his 
tomb in the arntechapel. Provost Allestree owed his 
appointment to his exceeding ugliness, which 
through a bet of the King with Rochester brought 
him to the notice of Charles If. Dr. George was so 
graceful a Latin scholar that Pope Benedict XIV., 
perusing his lines on Prinea Frederick’s death, 
crowned the verses with a Cardinal's hat, regretting 
that he could not with the same dignity invest 
their Protestant author. Dr. Barnard, “Pitt of 
Masters,” as Horace Walpole called him, raised the 
school to the highest point of popularity it had ever 
known; he it was of whom Dr. Johnson said to 
Mrs. Tirale quite seriously, “he was the only man 
that did justice to my good breeding.” And so we 
come down to modern times, more especially to 
Keate and Hawtrey. 

Virgilium vidi tantum, the writer of these lines 
may say, recalling a coach drive to school at Win- 
chester fifty-six years ago. There was a block of 
carts and carriages at a turnpike, the coach pulled 





up, and there in a sort of chariot sate Keate, a little 
ugly, beetle-browed old gentleman, returning the 
salute of our Jehu, and smiling good-humouredly at 
the gaze of the boys who crowded the coach. Apart 
from the immortal caricature in “ Eothen,” it is asq 
disciplinarian that his memory survives; he had a 
mob of young barbarians to rule, and he effectually 
cowed them, disdaining moral suasion, but cultivag- 
ting to unprecedented perfection what Tommy 
Short of Trinity used to call “the prceptoria] 
science of woAvd\oyyoocurn.” He flogged seventy- 
two boys on one occasion; on another eighty. A 
later wholesale execution, with expulsion of the 
ringleaders, crushed a formidable rebellion, the 
Great Duke writing to Keate in high approval of 
his firmness. It was said that half the ministers, 
generals, bishops, dukes of the century were flogged 
by him. He met Sir T. Whichcote with a large book 
in his hand. “ Boy, what book is that?” It was a 
dictionary. “I thought it was a Bible; read your 
Bible, boy, or I'll flog you.” His exegesis of the 
beatitude, ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart”—“ Mind 
that : it’s your duty to be pure in heart; if you're not 
pure in heart Pll flog you”’—is perhaps apocryphal. 
With his successor Hawtrey modern Eton began, 
Savagery kept under by the rod, habitual distrust 
with its correlative habitual falsehood marked 
Keate’s reign; Hawtrey recognised boys’ nobler 
qualities: magnanimous, gentle, courteous, habi- 
tually accepting a boy’s word, preferring moral 
stimulus to brute coercion. And organic improve- 
ment went hand-in-hand with ethical reform; the 
staff was increased, the classes re-arranged, examina- 
tions into College made real, Long Chamber swept 
away. This great Headmaster’s life has been ad- 
mirably written by Mr. Thackeray, nor has Mr. 
Sterry much to add to it. We think, indeed, that 
on p. 332 he underrates him; in his lifetime he was 
ranked “ by those who knew” with the Omniscients 
now extinct, with Macaulay, Milman, Hallam; while 
in moral picturesqueness, high-souled generosity, 
learning wide and eloquent, the Eton Chair has 
known no equal since he quitted it. 

Famous ancient, famous modern names of boys 
are scattered thickly through the pages. We read 
of Tusser, who records fifty-three stripes received in 
a single flogging “for faut but small or none at all”; 
Rawlinson the antiquary, Walpole and Bolingbroke, 
the elder Pitt, Fielding the novelist, Gray the poet. 
A little later come Lord North, Fox, Windham, 
Anstey of the New Bath Guide; Sir G. Beaumont, 
Porson, Charles Simeon. Lord Wellesley drew tears 
from George III. in Strafford’s dying speech, clung to 
his old school through life, was buried in the chapel 
beneath the beautiful epitaph which Mr. Sterry 
quotes, and which cannot be too often quoted. The 
Great Duke, after thrashing Bobus Smith at school, 
placed his two sons there, and is described soon after 
Waterloo as clambering, running, jumping amid the 
boys, veriest boy of them all. Canning and Frere 
edited the Jficrocosm, Praed the Etonian. Shelley 
was bullied and miserable, but left his name on the 
panelling of Upper School. Gladstone, Stanley, 
Arthur Hallam, were stars of the Debating Club, or 
“Pop.” Moultrie was unrivalled as an actor In 
domestic pathos, Lord Carlisle in domestic comedy : 
Goodford, afterwards Provost, “ created ’’ Mrs. Mala- 
prop; Cantabs, remembering “Jerusalem Williams,” 
stiffest and most austere of dons, will be amused to 
hear of him as popular in “ Lydia Languish.” The 
abominable Long Chamber, sung years ago in verse 
by Moultrie, is here described in prose, its license, its 
fun, its filth :— 


No more; where beastliness is bliss 

Tis foily to bo nice. 
So is Montem, not in the least like its fancy por- 
traitures in “Coningsby,” or in Miss Edgeworth’s 


probably forgotten play. Perhaps nothing in the 


book is more amusing than the artless “apology” of 
the concluding page—that edacation does not mean 
erudition ; 


that Eton claims to manufacture neither 
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scientists nor scholars, but to nurse statesmen and to 
teach patriotism. Arida Nutrix! Doctor Simplex! 
How far the accidents of birth and wealth rather 
than school-teaching contribute to the manufacture 
of parliamentary and cabinet distinction; what a 
list of first-class statesmen can be cited who knew no 
public school; whether Etonian premiers, generals, 
bishops, reached their eminence because of or in 
spite of Eton training—are questions which our 
chronicler, like Tennyson’s Lord Chancellor, smilingly 
puts by. 

Less sumptuous, less anecdotic, and, it must be 
owned, less fascinating, Mr. Rouse’s book, though 
limited apparently by publishers’ requirements, 
condenses fairly the two hundred years of Rugby 
life. More than three hundred by the tale, no 
doubt, but one-third of them obscure and un- 
historical; not even Rugbeians can care for the 
beadroll of unknown headmasters and the oscillat- 
ing litigations as to founder’s legacies which dull the 
opening pages. A sterling old fellow was the 
founder, Laurence Sheriffe, who stood up for his 
mistress, Princess Elizabeth, when suspected and 
unpopular in Mary’s time, and compelled reluctant 
Bonner to “flap with a foxe tail” her traducer. 
He made his fortune as a London grocer, wore a 
gold chain, rode “a grey ambling nagge,” received 
a grant of arms, ever since carried by the school. 
Struggling for existence during a hundred and 
thirty years, its prosperity began with the master- 
ship of Henry Holyoake. Ejected from Magdalen 
College by James IL, he was elected to Rugby in 
1688. Under him the numbers rose to 100, new 
chambers were built, a speech-day instituted, a 
library presented. He was followed by a series 
of unimportant heads, til! in 1778 the ‘“* New Man,” 
as Mr. Rouse calls him, arose in the person of Dr. 
Thomas James, distinguished as an Etonian and 
a Cambridge tutor, a strong-willed disciplinarian 
and a comprehensive organiser. He remodelled 
Rugby on Eton lines, built new schools, intro- 
duced Sunday services, quelled two rebellions, 
raised the number to 245. Of his boys the most 
distinguished was Samuel Butler, the great head- 
master of Shrewsbury; the most famous in 
literature and society was Walter Savage Landor, 
whose pranks, audacities, expulsion finally, are 
narrated. James resigned after sixteen years 
of work; his bust in bas-relief figures on the 
chapel wall. In the reign of his successor, stern 
ascetic Ingles, occurred the “ Great Rebellion ”’—so 
serious that the Riot Act was read and soldiers 
were summoned. Mr. Rouseis wrong in pronouncing 
this a unique distinction; in the great Winchester 
Rebellion the same intervention was invoked. Charles 
Pilkington, afterwards Canon of Chichester, used 
to describe the slight bayonet-puncture persuasively 
inflicted on him, a posteriori, by a soldier, when in the 
procession of the ringleaders to the barracks under 
military guard he unwisely jibbed and resisted. 
Dr. Wooll, who followed, was a jovial, garrulous 
being, with a reserve of determination and power 
which made his rule effective. The school was now 
becoming rich with the increment of foundation 
lands; extensive buildings were erected, including 
the present big school and headmaster’s house. We 
hear of wranglers, medallists, Newdigates, Ireland 
and Craven scholars; we should have been glad to 
know their names. To this period belongs Macready, 
infecting the school with dramatic enthusiasm, and 
acting “ Zanga” in The Revenge to a large audience 
of masters and townspeople. 

In 1829 Wooll gave way to Arnold, the unknown 
private tutor of Laleham, who in a few years 
fulfilled the prediction of Dr. Hawkins, that he 
would change the face of education through all the 
public schools of England. Of himself, his methods, 
his boys, there is nothing new to be said; by 
Stanley on one side, by Tom Hughes on the other, 
they have been presented in all possible aspects. 

r. Rouse’s summary is a fair one; he brings out the 
leading points of Arnold’s system—ruthless removal 








of unpromising boys, conversion of the influential 
but dangerous seniors into instruments of discipline 
and order, infusion into all from highest to lowest 
of his own splendid personality. Prigs he turned 
out not a few; only the strongest natures could 
stand bis electric, overpowering moral influence. 
His ablest boys confessed in after life that as their 
characters matured they found it necessary to shed 
their Arnoldism. But he inaugurated a new method 
and a new standard of school management. Most of 
our best modern schools spring mediately from his 
original conception ; the oldest and most conserva- 
tive are to a large extent regenerated by his spirit. 
Good men came after him; of Tait, Temple, Percival, 
all Rugbeians think and speak with reverence; but 
they were great in proportion as they caught his 
spirit. He remains to all the English-speaking 
world the type of a great headmaster—as Nelson 
amongst the sailors, as Wellington amongst the 
soldiers, so is Arnold amongst school-rulers of the 
century; his chair and table in the ante-chapel 
attracting not less enthusiastic visitors from not 
less distant lands than the Shakespeare bust at 
Stratford, or the slab of Westmoreland slate beside 
the rippling Rothay. 


THE LIFE OF PARNELL.—IL 

THe Lire or Cuarites STEwart PARNELL, 1846-1891. 

By R. Barry O’Brien. Author of “ Fifty Years of Con- 

cessions to Ireland,” ete. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
HERE is a deficiency in Mr. O’Brien’s book, consid- 
ered as ahistorical study. He has presented the Irish 
side of the case with a clearness and power which 
gives his book a solid historical importance. But 
he ought also to have shown the Iinglish side of the 
case, and have explained why it was that from 1880 
to 1886 the English Liberals were forced into a line 
of conduct which was heartily repellent to the great 
majority among them, not only to Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright—to take the most conspicuous 
examples—but to nearly the whole of that 
Radical element which embraced Home Rule 
in 1886, and welcomed the Irish members on its 
platforms in 1887-90 with a joy and sati-faction 
which were not due—as Parnell seems to have 
supposed—merely to party spirit, and the pleasure 
of finding an accession to their party strength, 
but mainly to a feeling that friendliness to Ireland 
was more democratic, and more true to the moral 
principles which Liberals cherished than the hos- 
tility into which they had unhappily been forced 
in 1880-85. Parnel!, unfortunately, did not know 
England. He had seen hardly anything of its 
people when he entered Parliament, and Parliament 
is a bad place for learning to judge the English. 
Moreover, he was naturally of a cynical turn, more 
prone to scorn than tosympathy, with an essentially 
har-h view of human nature. Sentimentality often 
misleads men, but sourness misleads just as fatally. 

The specific services which Parnell rendered to 
the Irish cause could not have been more clearly 
and forcibly set forth than they are in this book. 
He saw that the capitai danger for Ireland was dis- 
union, the jealousy and suspicion which different 
sections and factions felt for one another. <Accord- 
ingly he set himself at all hazards to bring the 
different forces into harmonious action. He partially 
disarmed the hostility of the Fenians by the viru- 
lence of his attacks on England. He used agrarian 
discontent to give momentum to his parliamentary 
machine, and to make English administration in 
Ireland difficult. Though he did not like crime, 
and felt that it was embarrassing him, he never 
condemned it. Though a Protestant, he did his 
utmost to propitiate the Roman Catholic hierarchy ; 
and though it may be doubted whether the bulk 
of the bishops ever really trusted him, he won the 
support of the humbler priesthood. 

He was the first to discover the weak point of 
the English parliamentary system, and he discovered 
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it by a kind of intuition, when he had been only a 
few months in the House of Commons. Mr. Biggar 
had no doubt preceded him in obstruction, but that 
which had been aclumsy device in Mr. Biggar’s hands 
became a weapon of extraordinary effectiveness in 
the skilful grasp of the younger man. The principle 
of action—“ If you won't let us despatch our own 
business, we will not let you despatch yours ”’—is 
absurdly simple when once it has been formulated. 
But Parnell was the man who perceived its im- 
portance, and who applied it with incomparable 
deftness. By it he could satisfy the desire of 
the Irish to see the English goaded into fury, 
while yet keeping all the time within the limits 
of the Constitution. By it he could turn to 
the best account the tendency of each English 
party to embar.ass and discredit the other. 
Yet Parnell was not blinded by his success to the 
difficulties of keeping an Irish parliamentary party 
in permanent cohesion. He frequently warned his 
followers that such cohesion might be only transient 
—a truth which the course of events since his death 
has enforced—and insisted that nothing but the 
united action of all sections of Nationalist opinion 
could, in the long run, overcome the resistance of 
England. 

The supreme quality which a leader of men needs 
is courage—the kind of courage which inspires self- 
reliance, which enables a man to take his own course, 
whether those round him approve it or not, to trust 
to his own opinion, to go forward in the faith that 
the line of action his reflection has determined will 
in the end prevail. This resolute self-confidence 
must, of course, be accompanied by a faculty of keen 
observation and solid judgment, without which the 
boldest plans will fail. But resolution and self- 
reliance are rarer than intellectual ability, and 
promising careers have failed more often from the 
want of the former than from the want of the 
latter. Parnell possessed both of these gifts 
in a very high measure. Unlike as were the 
characters of the two men, unlike as were their 
respective fields of action, he reminds us in this 
respect of the other famous personage whose life we 
have all been reading—Prince Bismarck. Both 
thought absolutely for themselves, taking no advice, 
and not seeming to need it. Both stood alone, 
trusting no one with their secrets, forming no school 
of disciples. Both were, or seemed to be, indifferent 
to what others thought of them, though in Bis- 
marck we note a vindictiveness which Parnell 
seldom showed. Both were extremely sagacious, 
weighing every consideration before they deter- 
mined on their course, and ready to trim their 
sails to the passing wind, to welcome any help 
they could secure, to abstain from pressing too 
hard on a retreating foe. But both had the 
courage to hold on their course in spite of 
all difficulties and dangers, inspiring confidence 
in their followers by their audaciously serene self- 
possession. Both, it must be added, were wholly 
without scruples. Neither hesitated to tell a false- 
hood when a falsehood seemed to be required. Both 
were ready to sanction, or at least to tolerate, 
cruelty and oppression. To both the moral quality 
of the means was indifierent, provided the end 
seemed to prescribe those particular means. Par- 
nell was not so commanding a figure nor endowed 
with so capacious a mind as Bismarck, and the 
stage on which he played his part was much smaller. 
The one belongs to the history of the world, the 
other to the history of Ireland and, incidentally, of 
England. But the gifts which made both famous 
were largely the same gifts. Parnell is the most 
remarkable personality in contemporary British 
politics after Mr. Gladstone, and in Irish history 
deserves, short as his career was, to stand beside 
the far nobler Grattan and the far more genial 
O'Connell. 

His qualities, as several observers have remarked, 
were those rather of an Englishman than of a 
Gael ; nor does it appear that there was any strain 








of Celtic blocd in his ancestry, thongh to be sure his 
mother was of Scotch, and so possibly of Highland, 
descent. He had neither the natural eloquence of 
the Celt, nor his wit, nor his communicativeness, 
nor his winning manners, nor his appetite for 
knowledge, nor his taste for letters and music, nor 
his wish to please, nor his vanity. Parnell was cold, 
dry, unresponsive, secretive. His humour, though 
choice, was infrequent. He was hard, tenacious, 
immutable. Perhaps it was because he was unlike 
Irishmen that he ruled them so well, as Napoleon 
ruled Frenchmen the better for having so little of 
the Gallic quality. 

There would be the materials in this life for a 
great drama to be written in the distant future, were 
not our modern parliamentary and platform life 
singularly unfit for poetic treatment: for the im- 
pression which the bock leaves is like that of a Greek 
tragedy. The closing words of Mr. Gladstone, whose 
view of Parnell’s character and career Mr. O'Brien 
has with admirable literary tact used as the last 
chapter of his book, concentrate what Englishmen 
will feel in pondering the life of their great 
antagonist: ‘ Parnell was unlike anyone else. A 
marvellous man! A terrible fall!” 


A CLASSICAL POET. 


Mattow anp AspnopeLt, By R. C. Trevelyan. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


Ir is not given to every classical scholar to re- 
produce in English verse “the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.” But this 
is Mr. Trevelyan’s good gift, to be a poet as wellasa 
classical scholar in love with his masters and models. 
The roll and thunder of the seas, the honey of 
golden bees, which is in Greek poetry Mr. Trevelyan 
to a great extent reproduces in his own work for 
English readers. Here is the Judgment of Zeus 
upon Epimetheus :— 


Therefore shall Hephaestus take thee deep within the North- 
land vast, 

Far beyond its forest girdle, there to bind thy body fast, 

All along a craggy mountain, stretched supine as on a rack; 

Thou and thy tremendous warden, starkly fettered back to 
back, 

Linkt with glacier chains together for a season, soon shall be 

Loving friends and sweet companions; nay, so close your 
amity 

That your beings shall commingle, aud thy bones shall suffer 
change, 

Mystic mountain transformation, gradual petrifaction strange: 

Into soil thy flesh shall crumble, on thy head tall pines shall 
nod 

All their feathery tops together when they hear the North- 
wind’s rod. 

O’er thine eyes shall spring the oak-tree; from beneath its 
brow shall steal 

Two bright streams of tears for token that thou still canst 
know and feel; 

Down thy cheek the larch shall muster; round thy chin the 
birch shall grow, 

Lifting up its trembling foliage o’er the willow-wood below. 

By the voice of cataracts falling, cuckoos calling through the 
air, 

And the feet of brown bears shambling, reindeer rambling 
here and there. 

Many a time shall pleasant sleep be chased from off thy 
wearied eyes, 

As the slumbers of an infant teased away by summer flies. 

Yet, for so I would chastise thee as a father might his child, 

That by some sweet consolation thy keen pains may be be- 
guiled, 

I will bid that singing spirit harbour still within thy breast, 

Filling all thy soul with music, as a dove that builds its nest 

High within a lofty tower fills a eaptive with delight. 

Yea, thou shalt forget thy pain, the parching noon and 
chilly night, 

When thy songs creep back to nestle murmuring by thy wort 
heart’s side, 

And melodiously ascending softly through thy throat they 
lide 

One te one between thy lips, as in succession glide the bees 

Through their city gates to morning business over heather leas. 


This fine and stately flow of beautiful words and 
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images, this impassioned music, does not flag in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s volume—little, but packed with purest 
poetry. In his moods he is not only magnificent at 
times, but at others honeyed as Meleager, and with 
an innocence and simplicity as of the golden age in 
the young earth. “The Playmates” is exquisite. 
So, too, is the grinding-song of Trojan captives in 
the palace of Menelaus. We cannot refrain from 
quoting the apologue of the barley in this last :— 


Neither for sorrow nor for weariness 

Over the mill I bow my head; 

But I would listen to the plaintive song 

Sung by the barley-grains between the stones. 

They say that once upon ten thousand stalks 

Within a vale they grew, and they remember 

How the oaks and willows round their field 

Could show no leaves more fresh and green than theirs; 
But they were happy then, all proud delight 

They took to see each other turn to gold, 

And feel themselves fast growing up so high 

That soon they thought to over-peer the trees : 

And so they told the trees, 

Nodding all their rustling heads together, 

Whene’er the wind passed by; 

And the trees answered nought but sighed and laughed 
With all their leaves, for they had seen before 

The fate of many and many a yellow field ; 
Moreover with their stature grew their pride, 

Until in dream they seemed about to thrust 

Their bearded heads through the high roof of Night, 
And wed their gold unto the silver stars ; 
Nevertheless one day the reapers came, 

And boys behind who, stooping, filled their arms, 
And to the binders gave the nodding sheaves; 

While with shrill song and chatter they out-did 

The blithe cicala sitting music-mad 

Within the leaves aloft. 

And on the threshing floor what pain was there. 


Mr. Trevelyan’s book will be a pure delight to 
lovers of poetry and the classics; and its aloofness 
and recollection are something very pleasant in this 
age of scamped work and cheap reputations. 





A DEVELOPING THEOLOGY. 


DocTRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. University Sermons. By 
Hastings Rashdall, D.C.L., M.A. London: Methuen & Co. 


“THis volume,” the author tells us in his preface, “ is 
intended as a modest attempt to translate into the 
language of modern thought some of the leading 
doctrines or ideas of traditional Christianity.”” The 
standpoint from which this attempt is made is 
indicated in the title. ‘The title,” he says, “is in- 
tended to suggest two things—that all Theology is 
the result of a development, and that the develop- 
ment of religious thought is not finished yet” (vii.). 
While holding that “a Theology which is to satisfy 
thoughtful men in these days must rest upon a basis 
of thorough-going Metaphysic,” and for that reason 
not “apologising for occasionally becoming a little 
metaphysical” (xii.), he has “throughout endeavoured 
to keep in view the practical objects of which the 
preacher should never lose sight. Thus some of the 
sermons deal with wholly practical questions,” his 
hope being “to help a few minds puzzled by the 
intellectual difficulties of our time toa more rational 
Christian faith ” (xiii). Though he himself confesses 
“the fragmentary and imperfect way” in which the 
“restatement or reinterpretation of Christian doc- 
trine” (xii.) has been attempted, yet the choice of 
subjects and the order in which they are here dealt 
with combine to present or to suggest to the reader 
nearly all the great questions which are exercising 
Christian thought in the present day. 
_ Inthe first sermon, “ Spiritual Theism,” the author 
insists on the personality of God in opposition to 
Philosophical tendencies of the age. In the second, 
“The Holy Trinity,” he warns us against the danger 
that lurks in the term “ person,” and gives as “the 
essence of the doctrine” “ that God reveals Himself, 
that it is His nature eternally to reveal Himself,” as 
a Power and Wisdom and Love.” In the third, 
Limitations of Knowledge in Christ,” he accepts the 
Principle of the Kenosis without committing himself 





to any of the Kenotic theories, and applies it to 
the thoroughly practical question of how far our 
Lord’s authority as a teacher extends. The fourth 
sermon discusses “ The Historical Value of the Gos- 
pels”; and, while asserting their substantial accuracy, 
recognises that “our judgment upon the historical 
character of the evangelical picture must depend 
largely upon our power of appreciating the spiritual 
significance of that picture.” Regarding “ unique” 
as the best rendering of the term ovoyevns, the 
writer, under the title of “The UniqueSon,” in the fifth 
sermon affirms the doctrine of the “ Divine Sonship 
of Christ” in a “solitary sense” (while admitting 
that He “is not the only Son of God”), ‘on account 
both of its theoretical importance” and also of its 
“practical importance.” In the sixth sermon, the 
importance of getting back to “The Historic Christ” 
as the beginning of the doctrinal development in the 
Church (the value of which is not denied), is insisted 
on; and faith in Him is commended, as “ to believe 
in the Son makes it so much easier to believe in the 
Father.” The way in which the Son makes the 
Father known is shown in the seventh sermon, 
“ Revelation by Character.” “God and Duty alike 
can be adequately revealed in one way only—by a 
character, a life, a Personality.” In expounding “ The 
Abelardian Doctrine of the Atonement” in the eighth 
sermon, the writer rejects the ideas of ‘ vicarious 
punishment,” “ vicarious expiation or satisfaction,” 
the limitation of “the atoning efficacy of Christ's 
work to His death,” and the “legal” aspect of “its 
justifying effect”; and insists that what has made 
the doctrine of the Atonement a power for good is 
“the love of God revealed in Christ.” “Justification” 
is, in the ninth sermon, explained from the same 
standpoint as “making righteous,” although the 
Greek verb c:xavow is admitted to mean “to hold 
righteous, not to make righteous.” ‘Men are 
justified by Christ when Christ’s influence makes 
them better men.” In this connection, the writer 
refers to the Ritschlian school of theology, with 
which he sometimes shows traces of affinity. “This 
idea, that the Christian knowledge of God is based not 
upon speculative reasoning but upon the conviction 
wrought in the soul by personal experience of the 
moral effects of Christ’s life, is the fundamental idea 
of the theology of Ritschl.” While commending this 
position, he dissents from “other Ritschlian ten- 
dencies.” Accepting the view of sacrifice as originally 
a “common meal” (advocated by the late Professor 
Robertson Smith), he, in thetenth sermon, on“ The Idea 
of Sacrifice,” argues that Christ takes away our sins 
“by communicating His life to us,” and so “ makes 
possible communion between God and man”; and 
urges the application “to our practical and social 
life” of the principle that “true Sacrifice is Com- 
munion.” The eleventh sermon, entitled “ The 
Resurrection and Immortality,’ argues man’s im- 

mortality from his fellowship with God, refuses to 
rest the evidence exclusively on Christ’s resurrection, 

the importance of which is fully admitted, and 

exhibits the necessity of this belief in view of the 

mystery of man’s present existence. A directly 

practical subject is dealt with in the twelfth sermon, 

on “The Christian Doctrine of Property,” in which 

the existence and the expenditure alike of property 

is subordinated to the law of “the common good.” 

“ Differences of Vocation” are in the thirteenth sermon 

recognised as the principle by which the duties of 

self-development and self-sacrifice are to be prac- 

tically determined. A plea for the consecration of 

culture in Christian service is advanced in the 

fourteenth sermon, on “Christ and Culture.” In the 

fifteenth sermon, on “ The Idea of the Church,” the 

visibility of the Church is insisted on; but the 

predicates assigned to the Church are shown to be 

applicable to it only as an ideal, which the actual 

Church must seek ever to realise. The last sermon, 

on “The Personality of God and Man,” returns to the 

subject of the first, and insists that, as God must be 

thought of as mind, heart, and will, so religion must 








exercise all man’s faculties, but especia!ly his will. 
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In this brief outline many of the practical appli- 
cations of the doctrines dealt with have necessarily 
been passed over. The sound sense and fine feeling 
of the counsel which this author offers to his uni- 
versity audiences deserve hearty acknowledgment. 
He speaks wisely and well regarding religious teach- 
ing in Board schools (p. 126), the testimony to immor- 
tality offered by spiritualism (p. 180), the value of 
athleticism (p. 215), the social duty of the Church 
(p. 193), the spending of money (p. 205), the use of the 
Old Testament in Sunday schools (p. 242), the duty of 
toleration (p. 264)—to mention only a few of the 
present-day practical questions touched on. The 
sermons which are likely to provoke most dissent 
are those dealing with the work of Christ (vilii., ix., 
x.), on which the writer has by no means said what 
can generally satisfy. But agreement with all the 
views of the writer is not necessary to warrant 
a very cordial commendation of this volume, which, 
unlike many volumes of sermons, it is both a 
pleasure and a profit to read. 


SALMON-FISHING—OLD AND NEW. 


Days AND Nicuts or Saumon-Fisuine. By William 
Serope. (Sportsman's Library.) London: Arnold. 

SALMON AND Sea Trour. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. (Angler's 
Library.) London: Lawrence & Bullen, 


WE have before us two books on salmon-fishing, 
the one written and the other “edited” by the 
indefatigable Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Any attempt to draw a comparison between the 
two books would indeed be “odious.” The older 
book, written fifty to sixty years ago, is a delight- 
fully shrewd and humorous gossip about fish and 
fishing, men, things and places. The modern volume 
is, and is intended to be, simply a text-book of the 
salmon, how to rear him and how to kill him; and 
the little book is, we need hardly say, well done, in- 
teresting, and useful in many practical ways. It is 
pleasant to turn to and to re-read such a classic as 
Serope, and we congratulate the editor and publishers 
of “ The Sportsman’s Library” on the admirable way 
in which the “ Days and Nights ” has been reproduced 
for the benefit and delight of many to whom the 
original editions were inaccessible. 

What William Scrope did not know about salmon- 
fishing was hardly worth the knowing; and the 
experienced fisherman, as well as the beginner, may 
learn from him almost all that can be taught or 
suggested in print. And, moreover, the instruction 
is so pleasantly emphasised with anecdote and de- 
scription, that the delighted reader not infrequently 
recalls by the river-side, how to do or how not to do 
it, in connection with some personal reminiscence of 
“ Harry Otter.” When to fish, how to cast, where 
to cast, how to rise the fish, whether to strike or 
not to strike (between which rival schools there is 
really very little difference), how to “play” the fish 
(curious term), how to bring it to the gaff, and how 
to gaff it—are they not written in the chronicles 
of Scrope? We have, no doubt, in some particulars 
altered since his time—the costumes of the fisher- 
men, the clothing of the fly, the make of tackle and 
rod. The tall hat and trousers in which, two or 
three generations ago, our fathers or grandfathers 
shot or fished, have given place to the cap and 
knickerbocker of the present day—truly a more 
“rational” dress. Nor do we, as Scrope did, consider 
it effeminate to attempt to keep ourselves dry by 
waders and waterproof. 


_.“ Your real professor,” says Scrope, “who has youth on his 
side, should neither have boats nor boots (waders), but be 
sufficient in himself,” instead of going about “attended like an 
admiral.” Further, “‘ Macintosh’s invention I consider wholly 
uncalled for, accounting it, as I do, an unpardonable intrusion 
to place a solution of Indian rubber between the human body 
and a refreshing element. It is like taking a shower-bath under 
shelter of an umbrella,” 


The rod, line, reel and other paraphernalia have 
vastly developed and improved since Scrope’s time, 








though not to the same extent as the gun and its 
accessories. The very sombre salmon flies described 
by him have given place to brilliant combinations of 
gaudy feathers and glittering tinsel. The browns 
and blacks set off with a patch of yellow or red, the 
“ Michael Scott,” the ‘ Meg with the muckle mouth,” 
or even the “ Meg in her braws (finery)” have (as a 
glance at the coloured plates in the two books will 
show) largely been cut out by the “ Wilkinsons,” the 
‘‘Doctors,” the “Jock Scotts,” and the still more 
gorgeous “Rorys” or “ Dandys.” 

Sir Herbert Maxwell attributes the change, not of 
course to any alteration in taste on the part of the 
salmon, but to increased accessibility of brighter 
colours and feathers. In earlier days, he argues, 
materials of a dull or sober hue— 


came more naturally to hand for people living far from towns. 
The turkey in the yard, the mallard in the loch, the grouse on 
the moor, supplied the feathers, and any old bit of carpet 
contained crewels of varied, if not very brilliant dyes. Hooks 
dressed with humble materials such as these killed plenty of fish. 


He, indeed, devotes, and naturally devotes, a very 
considerable portion of his little volume to the 
subject of “ flies”; and he takes the opportunity of 
repeating and emphasising his well-known views re- 
garding colour. “The colour and material of a fly 
matters,” he argues, “very little, if anything (the 
italics are his), while the size and movement are all 
important.” Though he has himself invented, or 
perhaps we should say compesed, a more than 
ordinarily awe-striking and gorgeous fly, he would 
(so he implies) be just as willing to loop on a “ Meg” 
as a “Sir Herbert”; for it doesn’t “ matter a hay- 
seed” what fly is put on, “ provided it is of suitable 
size, not too small to escape observation and not too 
large to arouse suspicion.” 

No doubt the reputation of the local fly, or of 
some general fly used locally, is, as a rule, much 
beyond its deserts. The ordinary fisherman does 
not have at his disposal so many days’ salmon-fishing 
in the year, or in his lifetime, that he cares to 
muddle away any part of his too-short-lived bliss in 
making experiments. He therefore, at all events, 
begins the day with the fly recommended by the 
local oracle—and the first time over a pool is likely 
to be the most successful. The resulting success is 
naturally attributed to the fly; and the special fly 
being used far more than any other, catches more 
fish—and is therefore the most killing. All the 
same, we expect that, though in the main Sir 
Herbert is right, local conditions of water, banks, 
trees, and colouring generally, have something to 
do with the local success or non-success of a par- 
ticular fly. 

There is one point in which a comparison of the 
past with the present will, unfortunately, redound 
very considerably to the advantage of the former. 
The supply of salmon, thanks to over-netting, to 
quicker drainage, to greater pollution, has, we fear, 
unquestionably fallen off; and the worst of it is 
that apparently the last few years have shown the 
most rapid and increasing deficiencies. Nor does 
one see what can be done to remedy this state of 
things. The greed of the proprietors cannot appar- 
ently be checked; the drainage system cannot be 
altered; the pollution caused by the growth of 
population (apart from poisonous matter) can be 
but slightly alleviated. On the other hand, much 
poaching that was considered legitimate in Scropes 
time has been made illegal ; and poaching generally, 
at least on most rivers, is less rife now than then. 
“ Leistering ” — salmon - spearing by torch -light— 
snatching, and other nefarious practices once were 
recognised and rampant, and are no longer allowed. 
Poaching practices were defended by Scrope 02 
the ground that “the salmon is a fish of passage, 
and if you do not get him to-day he will be gone 
to-morrow”—the fallacious argument on which 
excessive netting is also defended, but against 
which may be convincingly quoted the old proverb 
of the goose with the golden eggs. 
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A VANISHED ARCADIA. 


An Otp EneuisH Horet AND Its DEPENDENCIES. By 8S. 
Baring-Gould. London: Methuen & Co. 


Mr. BARING-GOULD has a sturdy faith in the English 
past; the houses were better, the furniture more 
solid, the churches finer, life altogether more 
majestic, more noble. Well! if we suppress irrele- 
vancies like drains, air, light, and so forth—of which 
in a less crowded time there was less need of 
regulated supply—disregard the pinch of an occa- 
sional famine, violence and coarseness of manners, we 
may agree withhim. The antique world was at least 
more picturesque, less pretentious, more sincere. 
All the charm of old English village life is touched 
off here: the Hall, the village inn, the mill, the farm- 
house, are described with loving care. How 
fascinating a theme is old furniture, completely out 
of place, says Mr. Baring-Gould, in a modern villa. 
It seems there is still much of the plainer kind, in 
the remote corners of England; most of us thought 
that every piece had been picked up by dealers, or 
the original possessors had come to entertain an 
exaggerated idea of its value. Mr. Gould tells a 
good story of an ingenious Israelite who dealt in 
such things. He had a fine old timber house away in 
the country, which he ofttimes replenished from 
Wardour Street ; he invited his customers to inspect 
the proposed purchase in the house itself, so that 
doubt seemed scarce permissible. Amidst other 
curious wood work of an older day was the Livery Cup- 
board, a sort of small press elaborately carved. This 
stood in the bedroom, and held a portion of food and 
wine, or ale, to sustain the guest between the supper 
at 7 p.m. and the breakfast at 10 a.m., such being the 
old-time hours. From our point of view, this might 
seem unnecessary, for 7 p.m. is the common hour 
for our last meal, and well-to-do people do not 
breakfast very early. Of old, however, people rose 
betimes, and there was more need of it. Mr. Gould 
is also a sturdy believer in the old village inn: 
the squire who will have none of it on his 
property, who snatches at any excuse to press 
for a forfeiture of the licence, is a vandal, heedless 
of past traditions and the continuity of local history. 
Nay, our author frankly regrets the old tavern 
whereto the squire and yeoman were wont to repair 
of an evening, and where they met with the farm 
labourer “ on the one level of the tavern floor, round 
the blaze of the one hearth warming all, drinking 
the same generous (?) liquor, and in the one mellow- 
ing atmosphere of tobacco smoke”; and he has 
courage enough to quote Smollett’s Squire Pickle 
almost as an example worthy of commendation. 
There are some interesting notes on inn signs—thus 
“The Red Lion,” “The White Hart,” and “The 
Swan” are armorial bearings of English kings. 
Again, “ The Wheatsheaf” was the Burleigh badge; 
“The Elephant,” that of Beaumont;” “The Bull's 
Head” was a Boleyn engnisance; “The Blue Boar,” 
the badge of the De Veres, Earls of Oxford: “The 
Green Dragon,” of the Earls of Pembroke; “The 
Falcon,” of the Marquis of Winchester. 

Among the vanished picturesque features of Old 
England surely the most picturesque was the milk- 
maid. Once cows were milked in the field. Later 
they were driven home and milked, which, after all, 
seems the most labour-saving way: but then, alas! 
men did the work, and the “ merry ballad-singing 
dairymaid” is ‘‘ where Orpheus and where Homer 
are.” Many good stories are scattered throughout the 
book: but this one is told, with somewhat amusing 
assurance, of theold sextonat Wakefield parish church, 
who did a little as a monumental mason. Once on 
& time the local doctor, finding him at work, noted 
some furious mistakes in spelling, and twitted him 
therewith. “Cover it over, doctor—cover it over,” 
answered the clerk; “I've covered over many blots 
0 yours.” Need we add that “the doctor rode on 
Without another word”? An excellent tale, no 
doubt. But “old, Master Shallow, old “surely, one 
of “the twenty primitive jests.” 











FICTION. 


JOAN, THE CuRATE. By Florence Warden, Author of “The 
House on the Marsh.”’ London: Chatto & Windus. 

Tuecia’s Vow. By A. Gallenga. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Curios: SomE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF Two BACHELORS, 
By Richard Marsh. London: John Long. 


Miss FLORENCE WARDEN’s indubitable gift of story- 
telling has found very apt expression in her excellent 
romance of the eighteenth century, “Joan, the 
Curate.” In this stirring tale of the old lawless 
days—the days of smugglers, wreckers, and press- 
gangs—full scope is afforded for the legitimate 
exercise of that nimble fancy and melodramatic 
inventiveness by which Miss Warden earned so wide 
a popularity some years ago. There is no touch of 
crude extravagance about the strange adventures of 
Lieutenant Harry Tregenna, thrilling as those adven- 
tures are, and the deeds of barbarity recorded in the 
pages of “ Joan, the Curate” can easily be matched by 
many similar narratives of actual occurrence in the 
annals of our history during the period with which 
the story deals. Lieutenant Tregenna, the gallant 
young hero, has been sent down by the Government 
of 1748 to watch the Sussex shore for the detection 
and capture of certain bold smugglers known to be 
there engaged in their unlawful trade. The revenue- 
cutter of which Tregenna has been placed in com- 
mand takes up its station near the ancient town of 
Rye, and in that smuggler-haunted neighbourhood 
much experience of a disquieting nature speedily 
comes to the young fellow. Not only does he strongly 
suspect the jolly old parson, Langrey, of more than 
a priestly sympathy with his erring flock, but he has 
every reason also to believe that Joan, the parson’s 
lovely daughter, is actually aiding and abetting the 
very men he himself is seeking to entrap; and, to 
add to the embarrassment of the poor Lieutenant's 
position, be discovers himself to be madly in love 
with that fair traitress, despite the anger which her 
conduct naturally causes him to feel. Nor is even 
Joan theonly woman destined to complicate affairs for 
Lieutenant Tregenna during his brief and ill-starred 
sojourn on the Sussex coast. There is a certain Ann 
Price, friend and secret confederate of the chief 
smugglers in Rye, whose malevolent vagaries not 
only mislead him on various occasions of serious 
importance, but almost cause a violent death to fall 
to his share in consequence of her feline treachery. 
We are not going to spoil Miss Warden’s exciting 
plot by divulging its secret, to which Ann Price’s 
strange nature is the clue; but, without any indis- 
creet revelation, we may add that this remarkable 
woman is the actual, though not the nominal, 
heroine of the book, the real interest of which 
centres upon her from first’ to last. The story is 
related with wonderful spirit and unflagging energy ; 
and all for whom adventure and mystery hold a 
fascination will do well to read “ Joan, the Curate.” 
We do not know whether we are right in 
assuming that the author of “ Thecla’s Vow” is the 
well-known special correspondent of The Times, 
recently deceased. If we are, the vivid and very 
interesting descriptions which the book contains of 
life in Italy at the time of the Austrian occupation 
of Lombardy are fully accounted for. It is in these 
descriptions that the chief value of ‘“ Thecla’s Vow” 
is to be found. As a story it fails altogether to 
appeal to our sympathies. It is well written, it is 
true, and the characters are, on the whole, drawn 
with skill and distinctness; but we do not remember 
any story for a long time past that has had so 
irritating and feeble a motif. Signora Barozzi, a 
beautiful Milanese girl, half-Austrian half-Italian 
by birth, is the wife of a banker at Parma, who 
is as business-like and matter-of-fact as his wife is 
sentimental and high-flown. Yet plain Barozzi loves 
his wife, and does his best to make her happy; nor 
is she at all miserable in her married life until one 
day when a young Hungarian officer attached to 
the Austrian army spends a few hours at Barozzi’s 
country-house. Thecla, the wife of the banker, 
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is greatly attracted by him, and finds that she 
can talk more freely to him on all manner of 
intellectual subjects than to her own husband. But 
the Hungarian is with them only a few hours, and 
rides away without having uttered a compromising 
word. Unfortunately, the blunt banker has suffered 
a passing spasm of jealousy whilst watching the 
animated conversation between his wife and her 
visitor, and when he finds himself alone with Thecla 
he intimates, by no means brutally, though possibly 
with conjugal candour, that the latter had talked 
rather too much to the smart cavalryman, to the 
neglect of other guests. Thereupon the high-flown 
Thecla makes a vow, and, what is more, sticks to it. 
She declares that her husband shall never again have 
reason to complain of her talking too much; and 
from that moment henceforth she remains absolutely 
dumb. Husband and mother, priests and friends, all 
appeal to the silly creature in vain. Because of this 
single word of reproof from an affectionate spouse 
she condemns herself to perpetual silence and her 
husband and household to perpetual misery. The 
book tells how for more than a score of years 
Thecla Barozzi persists in remaining dumb. And 
we are actually asked by the author to sympathise 
with this perverse and sullen woman and to regard 
her in the light of an injured heroine! We confess 
that all our sympathies are with the husband, and 
that Mr. Gallenga’s narrative only fills us with ad- 
miration of the persistent and affectionate gentle- 
ness with which the unfortunate Barozzi vainly 
strives to win his miserable wife back to a life of 
common-sense, 

*“ Curios,” by the author of that remarkable story, 
“The Beetle,’ contains six or seven distinct tales, 
dealing with the adventures of two hunters after 
bric-A-brac, Mr. Pagh and Mr. Tress. These gentle- 
men are life-long friends, but they are, at the same 
time, confirmed curio-hunters, and they are, conse- 
quently, bitter rivals. When excited in the chase 
after any particular object, they forget old friend- 
ships and hurl accusations of theft and dishonesty, 
each at the head of the other, with a freedom 
savouring of the latitude of the Seven Dials. 
Mr. Tress, who habitually calls Mr. Pugh a thief, 
is the more truculent of the two amateurs, and in 
the adventures described in this volume he more 
than once gets the better of his milder rival by mere 
brutality. Thus, when Mr. Tress has appropriated 
by some unlawful means a wonderful meerschaum 
pipe, decorated with an elaborately carved lizard, 
and finds that to smoke it produces an unpleasant 
effect upon the smoker, he forthwith hands it over 
to Mr. Pugh asa gift. The result is that Mr. Pugh 
is frightened half out of his wits; for, when he 
begins to smoke tke pipe, the lizard with which it is 
adorned suddenly comes to life, and appears to be 
on the point of springing at his nose when the luck- 
less smoker falls in a fainting fit upon the floor. 
Still more cruel is the treatment which Mr. Pugh 
receives on another occasion from his friend. He 
has bought a wonderful French cabinet, which he 
had discovered in an old cottage in the country. 
The price was a mere fraction of its value, of which 
the owner was quite ignorant. Mr. Tress, green 
with envy at Mr. Pugh’s successful bargain, inserts 
in a newspaper an advertisement offering a large 
reward for the recovery of this cabinet, and another 
reward for the conviction of the person who had 
received it, well knowing it to be stolen. When the 
perfidious Tress shows this advertisement to the 
timorous Pugh, the latter, in an agony of fear, agrees 
to allow the former to take possession of the cabinet 
at the price which had been paid for it. These are 
some of the tricks of which Pugh is the victim, and 
it is hardly surprising in the circumstances that the 
relations of the two friends are occasionally strained. 
Nevertheless, the story of their adventures makes 
excellent reading. Some of the tales are weird, 


others grotesque, and one or two comical; but they 
are all told with the spirit and vigour that we have 
learnt to expect in the work of Mr. Marsh. 





MORE DECEMBER REVIEWS AND 
MAGAZINES. 


THERE is plenty of variety in The Fortnightly 
Review this month. The opening article, by Mr. 
J. T. Wills, will require careful consideration from 
those who are concerned with the reorganisation 
of the Soudan; but the wealth of detail and the 
method of arrangement make it far from easy for 
the ordinary reader who is not so concerned to pick 
up the precise moral intended. Mr. Wills—who 
tells us he was concerned in the last attempt to 
assist Lupton Bey to escape from Khartoum, vié 
Suakim—incidentally attempts to vindicate Zebehr 
Pasha against Gordon’s attacks; which Gordon, when 
he got to Khartoum, practically did himself. Dar Fertit 
—Zebehr’s old province—if we understand Mr. Wills 
aright, is the essential nucleus of the Soudan, and the 
Zandehs, who are its inhabitants, are the best 
material wherewith to reorganise its administration. 
“The French Colonial Craze”—a translation of an 
article by M. Gaston Dounet—is an appeal to French 
statesmen to stop useless and irritating acquisition 
of territory, and to develop the colonies France 
already has. Mr. Laird Clowes, pointing out the 
danger that scandals will arise in reconstructing 
the Philippines like those that marred the 
reconstruction of the Southern States after the 
War of Secession, suggests that America might 
send a few administrators to be trained in the 
British Colonial Service (we trust he means to 
include the Indian Civil Service) and borrow from 
us a few trained administrators meanwhile. America, 
we fear, is not so near as that to Civil Service 
reform. “ Diplomaticus” reviews the Fashoda 
question—without adding much to our material, 
except the charitable suggestion that Lord Salis- 
bury’s apparent weakness in China has been due to 
his desire to keep his hands free for the recent crisis 
in Africa. Mr. A. H. Hastie examines “ The Telephone 
Tangle,” and finds its solution in State purchase. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell collect interesting details of 
Seefelder, the founder of lithography, and his art in 
England. 

The Architectural Review has some charming 
pictures, architectural and otherwise, the latter in- 
cluding some reproductions of Mr. Watts’s pictures 
and some photographs of the wild birds of London 
and their nests. “ How They Restore” is a furious 
attack on the whole class of enthusiastic rebuilders 
of medieval buildings, from Viollet-le-Duc and Lord 
Grimthorpe down to the unnamed architects who 
are stated to be remodelling Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres. The evil is past remedy now. 


The Nuova Antologia and The Atlantic Monthly 


come too late for more than the barest notice. In 
the former Prof. Lombroso draws a far-fetched 
warning for the United States from the history of 
the decline of Venice, and Signor Ferraris adopts and 
emphasises a recent argument in our columns as to 
the advantages to Italy of the new treaty with 
France. The latter opens with a group of articles 
on American expansion. Mr. Benjamin Kidd wel- 
comes it, Mr. Ireland says democratic government is 
unworkable in the tropics, and Mr. C. E. Boyd is 
hopeful of a permanent American Civil Service. Of 
the more literary articles, we may note a touching 
Indian story by Mrs. F. A. Steel. 

The Christmas number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine is good. Messrs. Maarten Maartens, Barry 
Pain, Jerome K. Jerome, and Richard Pryce are 
amongst those who contribute fiction to its pages- 
Mr. R. S. Michel tells the story of the Empress Ew 
genie, and another writer sketches the history of the 
Dukes of Portland, from the friend of William of 
Orange to the late Duke, whose mysterious life has 
recently been the subject of so much discussion. The 
famous clown, Joey Grimaldi, is the subject of a0 
article by Mr. Clement Scott, and Colonel G. W. Wil- 
lock writes of women duellists. 

In Harper's Magazine Mr. Frederic Remington 
gives experiences of caribou hunting in Canada. 
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Lieutenant Ernest E. Mead, navigating officer of the 
Hudson tells the story of the rescue of the Winslow 
during the late war. Mr. E. Fenollosa in his 
article on the coming fusion of East and West dis- 
cusses the advantages of an alliance between Great 
Britain, America, and Japan. “ The Span o’ Life ” is 
continued, and there are several short stories by 
Messrs. Bret Harte, Fiona Macleod, John Kendrick 
Bangs, Miss Margaret Leland, and other writers. 

The Gentleman's Magazine contains a very interest- 
ing article, in which Professor R. A. Redford ex- 
amines the Jempest with the purpose of showing 
that optimism of the highest kind is the leading idea 
of the play, and that Shakespeare, when he wrote it, 
was under the influence of the Faust legend, to which 
his attention had been drawn by Marlowe’s Faustus. 
“The Post Office and the Public in 1837” and “ The 
Salt Lake Basin” are the subjects of other interest- 
ing papers. Mr. George Morley contributes a good 
short story. 

In Scribner's Magazine Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
deals with personal experiences of the Spanish- 
American war, and Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge con- 
tributes the last instalment of his “Story of the 
Revolution.” Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s article on 
“John Ruskin as an Artist” is illustrated with some 
of Mr. Ruskin’s paintings and sketches, many of 
which have hitherto been unpublished. In “ Steven- 
son at Play” Mr. Lloyd Osbourne furnishes an 
introduction to a mimic-war correspondence of a tin- 
soldier campaign, which was recorded in an old note- 
book of Stevenson’s. “A Martial Elegy for some 
dead Soldiers” ends the correspondence. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain discusses recent developments of policy 
in the United States and their relation to an Anglo- 
American Alliance. 

In The Century Magazine some unpublished 
letters by the author of “ Alice in Wonderland” 
appear in Mr. S. D. Collingwood’s article on some of 
Lewis Carroll's child friends. Mr. J. James Tissot 
writes of Christmas at Bethlehem, and Mr. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler of the victories of Alexander the 
Great in Thrace, Illyria, and Greece. The personal 
narrative of the Maine by her Commander, is 
continued, and another paper deals with the sinking 
of the Merrimac. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Messrs. 
F,. Marion Crawford, Frank R. Stockton, and Paul 
Leicester Ford are all contributors to this number. 
—A writer in Temple Bar gives an account of the 
mother of the Wesleys and her Spartan system of 
training her children. Mr. George Serrell examines 
Milton’s Latin poems for the sake of the light 
which they throw upon the life and personality of 
the poet. 

The Cornish Magazine is very good. Mr. S. Baring 
Gould describes and sketches the history of the Well- 
Chapel of St. Clether. “Q” contributes a ghost 
story. Two interesting articles deal with, respect- 
ively, the Western Morning News and the flora of a 
Cornish cliff. Amongst other contributors are Messrs. 
Eden Phillpotts, Riccardo Stephens, W. B. Yeats, and 
Miss Lilian Quiller-Couch.— Mr. David Hannay in 
Macmillan'’s Magazine discusses the point of honour 
and its variations. In “ Who Shot Glenure?” Mr. 
Andrew Lang writes of the tragedy which is familiar 
to readers of “ Kidnapped” and “Catriona.” ‘ An 
Admirer” protests against Mr. Kipling’s fondness for 
technical terms and excessive indulgence in symbol- 
ism, justifying his protest by illustrations from “ The 
Day’s Work.” Mr. Cecil Lowis’s serial, “ The Treasury 
Officer’s Wooing,” is concluded. 

In Blackwood's Magazine the first place is given 
to General Sir Henry Brackenbury’s article on 
“Stonewall Jackson.” Mr. Andrew Lang’s contri- 

ution is a collection of Celtic legends. In an 
interesting article on the customs and teaching of 
the primitive Church, an anonymous writer shows 
that certain rites and practices, such as the use of 
incense, holy water, and the confessional, are not 
Primitive and not Catholic, but later Romanist 
ventions. Professor Max Miiller and Mr. Stephen 
Crane are also contributors to this number. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE has just been published a budget of “ Thomas Moore 
Anecdotes,” gathered from the well-known “Memoirs and 
Journal,” which oy in eight volumes at intervals between 
the years 1853 and 1856. Mr. Wilmot Harrison has edited the 
compilation, and has added a sheaf of pithy notes. Dr. Richard 
Garnett, who is becoming almost as active and versatile a 
literary showman to the public as Mr. Andrew Lang, heightens 
the value of these familiar quotations by the inevitable “ special 
introduction ” which is at present the vogue. It is, to say 
the least, a cheap way of making a book to gut a well-known 
book which has escaped out of the close preserves of copyright 
to face the tender mercies of the compiler. The task might 
have been better done if Mr. Wilmot Harrison had taken the 
trouble to weave these extracts more closely together; but the 
class of people to whom such a book appeals are as a rule the 
reverse of critical, and inclined, in consequence, to be meekly 
thankful for small mercies. Tom Moore is good company, 
and it is pleasant to meet him chatting with Washington Irving 
or joking with Rogers and Luttrell. That incomparable 
master of romance who beguiled the world with the Waverley 
novels was accustomed to say that it would have been a 
delightful addition to his life if Tom Moore’s cottage had 
been within two miles of Abbotsford. Dr. Garnett is probably 
right when he says that Moore’s success in English society was 
only slightly due to his poetry, and still less to his law. “ He 
was a musical virtuoso, and, by the admission of the inimical 
Croker, who had known him as a young man in Dublin, could 
not only play but sing, or rather warble, bewitchingly. . . He 
had brought over a high reputation from Ireland, and had in 
particular gained the admiration of Lord Moira, through whom, 
in all probability, he obtained presentation to the Prince of 
Wales, then very liberal, very pro-Catholic, and very ready to 
patronise promising Irishmen.” There can be no doubt whatever 
that Moore had a genius for friendship. Sydney Smith relished 
his society, and called him a friend to all that was honourable 
and just, whilst Leigh Hunt thought him about the most delight- 
ful person he had ever met. Poets like Lord Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott were loud in his praise, and statesmen like Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord John Russell delighted to do him honour. 
It was Lord John Russell, in conjunction with Lord Lansdowne, 
who obtained for Moore in 1855 a pension of £300 a year. There 
is an index to this volume, which is, by the way, the first of 
the “‘ Raconteur” series. 

It is a little difficult to understand the necessity for a book 
about “ Robert Burns and the Medical Profession.” Dr. Findlay, 
who seems an enthusiast for poetry no less than for physic, is, 
however, of another mind, and it would be churlish to deny that 
he has written an interesting volume about some of the lights of 
his own profession who were more or less intimate with the 
poet. Amongst the rest were Professor James Gregory, Dr. 
John Mackenzie, Dr. John Moore, Dr. Maxwell, and Dr. James 
Currie, of Liverpool, the first biographer of the Ayrshire poet. 
Several medical men of a later ented, and notably Dr. Macbeth 
Moir, better known as * Delta,” Dr. John Brown, of “ Rab” 
renown, and last, but not least Oliver Wendell Holmes have 
been amongst those who have extoiled the genius of Burns. 
Here and there these pages throw weleome light, though 
usually in a fleeting fashion, on the personal characteristics of 
Robert Burns, as seen from the vantage ground of the medical 
profession. There are portraits in the volume, and much pleasant 
gossip. 

The young man of the period, even if he aspires to be an 
orator, has advantages which were denied to those who swaggered 
through their teens when the century was a score of years 
younger. In proof of such an assertion stands the ‘“ Handbook 
for Literary and Debating Societics,” filled with ready-made 
arguments for and against all sorts and sizes of questions which 
lend themselves more or less readily to discussion. Let us state 
in Mr. Laurence Gibson’s own words what is the want that this 
manual proposes to meet:—‘* The object of this book will be 
achieved if it should prove of practical use to those who find 
themselves brought face to face with the stern necessity of 
taking part in a debate, or of writing an essay, with scant time 
at their disposal for research.” In fact, the book is, in vulgar 
parlance, a “crib” for ambitious youths who are fond of 
hearing themselves talk, and who do not recognise the “stern 
necessity ” of using their own brains. 





* THomas Moore AnecpoTEs, Edited, with Notes, by Wilmot 
Harrison, Author of ‘‘ Memorable London Houses,’’ etc. Portrait. 
Special Introduction by Richard Garnett, LL.D. London; Jarrold 
& Sons, 

Ropert BuRNS AND THE Mepicat Proression. By William Findlay, 
M.D., Author of ‘‘In My City Garden,” etc. Portraits. Paisley 
and Londen : Alexander Gardner. 

Hanppook For Lirerary AND DepatinG Socretres. By Laurence M. 
Gibson, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

Hazett’s ANNUAL For 1899. Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. London: 
Hazell, Watson, & Viney. 

BuccANEERS AND PIRATES OF OUR COASTS. 

Author of “‘ Rudder Grange.” _Illustrated.—-Dz Soto axp His 

MEN IN THE Lanp oF Frornma. By Grace King, Author of ‘* New 

Orleans : the Place and the People,” etc. Illustrated. New York 

and London: The Macmillan Co. 


By Frank R. Stockton, 
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We have just received “ Hazell’s Annual for 1899,” a work 
of reference which is indispensable to busy men. The preface 
is dated November 22nd, and the work—a closely-printed 
volume of nearly 700 pages—proves to be thoroughly up to 
date. Many new articles and a few biographies have been 
written for the present issue Amongst the former we notice 
with appreciation Army and Poor Law statisties, geographical 
progress, and an account of the formation of the Anglo- 
American League. There are biographical sketches of Lord 
Kitchener; Dr. Welldon, who has just exchanged the tasks of 
a headmaster in England for the duties of a bishopric in 
India; the new Lord Mayor of London; and continental celebri- 
ties, like MM. Brisson, Deleassé, Dupuy, and Colonel Piequart. 

“One or two changes in the arrangement of the book have been 
made. Many important articles rel: iting to London have been 
grouped together, and the various scattered articles on Local 
Government have heen replaced by a new and comprehensive 
article on the subject” China, Crete, and Cuba, of course, 
hulk largely in this handy work of reference, and so, of course, 
does Egypt and the Philippines ; whilst the details of the Irish 
Local Government Act, the agitation against Ritualism, and 
the reports of the Parliamentary Committees on moncy-lending, 
petroleum, and telepho es are not overlooked. 

“Stories from American History” is apparently the title 
of a new series of books of adventure. The first two volumes 
are “ Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts,” by Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton ; and “ De Soto and His Men in the Land of Florida,” 
hy Miss Grace King. Both books are finely illustrated, and full 
of the romance of land and sea, Mr. Stockton states that the 
* first pirates who made themselves known in American waters 
were the famous buccaneers ; these began their career in a very 
commonplace and unobjectionable manner, and the name by which 
they were known had no original piratical significance. It was 
derived from the French word boucanier, signifying a ‘drier of 
beef.’ Some of the West India islands, especially San Domingo, 
were almost overrun with wild cattle of various kinds. . . Thetrad- 
ng vessels which sailed from Europe to that part of the Caribbean 
Sea were manned by bold and daring sailors, and when they 
knew that San Domingo contained an abundance of beef cattle, 
they did not hesitate to stop at the little seaports to replenish 
their stores. . . When the Spaniards heard of this new industry 
which had arisen within the limits of their possessions, they 
pursued the vessels of the buecancers wherever they were seen, 
and relentlessly destroyed them and their crews. But there were 
not enough Spanish vessels to put down the trade in dried beef : 
more European vessels—generally English and French—stopped 
at San Domingo; more bands of hunting sailors made their way 
into the interior. When these daring fellows knew that the 
Spaniards were determined to break up their trade they became 
more determined that it should not be broken up, and they 
armed themselves and their vessels so that they might be able to 
make a defence again+t the Spanish men-of-war.” It is a strange, 
eventful story which Miss King has to tell about perils amongst 
the Indians three centuries ago on the banks of the Mississippi 
and along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. These volumes 
ought to find a wide welcome, for they are cleverly written, 
and prove once more that fact may be stranger than fiction. 
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